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Radio Channels 


To Be Increased, 
Specialist Says 


Technical Progress in Next 
Five Years Will Make More 
Available, Commander 
Craven Believes, 


a 


Information Given 
To Senate Committee 


Development of Art Expected 
To Provide Added Frequen- 
cies for Use in Com- 
munications. 


By technical progress that should be 
made in radio within the next five years 
it is estimated that there will be an in- 
crease in the number of radio channels 
available for telegraphic use of from 

@ 2,240 to 3,922, according to Lieut. Com- 
mander Tunis A. M. Craven, naval com- 
munications expert. 


A detailed estiniate of the expected | 


increase in communication channels to 
be brought out by more efficient opera- 
tion of stations is contained in a chart 
submitted by Commander Craven to the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce and made public July 5. The 
Committee requested that such a chart 
be inserted in the record as a part of the 
officer’s recent testimony. 
Increases in Telegraph Channels. 

The greatest increases, the chart 
shows, should be in the high frequency 
or short wave bands, employed in long 
distance communication. In the conti- 
nental band, ranging from 550 to 1,500 
kilocycles, Commander Craven. states, 
there are now 639 ‘telegraph channels. 
By engineering development making 
possible narrow channel widths and sep- 
aration between channels, this number 
should be increased to 1,398 channels, 
the chart shows. The channels in the 
continental band are those employed for 
communication over the North Ameri- 
can continent, as well as for many other 
purposes. 

In this band are the channels recently 
allocated by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion for the creation 6f ‘domestic radio- 
telegraphic networks in competition and 
with and paralleling the wire lines. 

In the transoceanic high frequency 
band which covers that portion of the 

spectrum from 6,000 to 23,000 kilocycles, 

there should be an increase of from 624 
to 1,400 channels, it is calculated. These 
channels are used by the entire world 
in international communications and are 
allocated by international agreement. 


Shortage for Communications. 

In the low and intermediate frequency 
band, which ranges from 10 kilocycles to 
550 kilocycles, the present number of 
channels is 502. These should be in- 
creased to 649 by technical advances, 
according to the officer’s compilation. 
There will be no increase, in Commander 
Craven’s opinion, in the number of tele- 
graph channels in the broadcast band, 
ranging from 550 to 1,500 kilocycles, 
since this band is used exclusively for 
broadcasting. A broadcast channel, it 
was pointed out is 10 kilocycles wide, 
whereas a telegraph channel in this same 
band would be only two kilocycles wide. 
There are 475 telegraph channels or 96 
broadcast channels in this band. 

Engineers, in their testimony before 
the Senate Committee, emphasized the 
extreme shortage of available channels 
for communications purpose. The pres- 
ent’ channe!s, under international agree- 

4 ment, are separated by two-tenths of 
one per cent. It has been found pos- 
sible, however, testimony before the 
Committee shows, to operate with one- 
half this separation in certain portions 
of the spectrum, but the terms of the 
international agreement must be ad- 
hered to in the allocations * 


Southern China Adds 
To Cigarette Imports 


Yunnan Province Uses More 
Foreign Than Native Products. 


_ Customs statistics indieate that for- 
eign cigarettes amounting to 213,913,000 
valued at $450,000 and native cigarettes 
weighing 576,000 pounds valued at $250,- 
000 entered Yunnan, China, in 1928, 
$200,000 more than in 1927. The Vice 
Consul, C. B. Chamberlina, at Yunnanfu, 
informed the Department of Commerce 
duly 5. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The increase was confined to so-called 
foreign cigarettes, which more than 
doubled, while the native cigarettes in- 
creased zi slightly. As a matter of 
fact, however, the increase in the sales 
of cigarettes is mostly, if not entirely, 
among brands produced in modern 
Chinese factories in Shanghai. They be- 
come classified as foreign, as a result 
of being shipped through Hong Kong. 

Foreign cigarette merchants assert 
that their business is not flourishing 
and that considerable difficulty is expe- 
rienced by the competition of cheap na- 
tive products. The market for ciga- 
rettes in the district is undoubtedly in- 
creasing, however. 7 

Importations of foreign-prepared to- 
bacco declined from 290,000 pounds 
valued at $44,000 in 1927, to 208,000 
pounds valued at $33,000 in 1928; 265,- 
000 pounds of native tobaéco came into 
the province in 1927, as against 352,000. 
pounds valued at $46,000, in 1928. 

Although no American firms are di- 
rectly concerned with the Yunnan to- 
bacco market, it is probable that Ameri- 
ean tobacco figures to a considerable ex- 
tent in the trade, 
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Private Ships Lead 


In Overseas Trade 


Independent Shippers in Ma- 
jority First Time in Decade. 


For the first time in a decade, private 
American shipowners were placed defi- 
nitely in the majority in the foreign 
trade of the United States during the 
second quarter of the year, the Trans- 
portation Division, Department of Com- 
merce, announced on July 5. 

The announcement in full text fol- 
lows: 

Beginning with a tonnage of some 
600,000 gross tons of vessels, each 1,000 
gross tons and upwards, in the 
overseas foreign trade in 1913, the 
privately-owned fleet in the overseas 
foreign trade is now close to 1,900,000 
tons. 

During the same period, the Govern- 
ment began with a tonnage of aproxi- 
mately 2,300,000 gross tons in the over- 
sea foreign trade and ends with a 
tonnage of approximately 1,400,000 tons. 
“The two graphical progress lines show- 
ing this development have crossed dur- 
ing the past 90 days. 

In the matter of carriage of cargo in 
foreign commerce, the Government owned 
or operated fleet carried 15 per cent of 
the total foreign trade of the United 
States in 1921; since then the percentage 
has steadily declined until in 1928 it 
totaled only 7 per cent. The independent 
American owner, who is 1921 carried 36 
per cent of all American foreign trade, 
declined to 26 per cent in 1926, and rose 
again to 34 per cent during 1926-28, 


Shipments to Russia 
Of Dollar Currency 


Exceed Return Flow 


Exports of $11,035,000 Off- 
set by $130,000 Imports 
in 1927-28, Says Com- 


merce Department. 


Russia, in the last two years, has be- 


come a “sink” for American paper cur- 
rency, it was stated July 5 by the De- 
partment of Commerce in a discussion 
of the movement of currency contained 
in an analysis of the balance of inter- 
national payments ef the United States 
in 1928." 

In the 1927-1928 period, the Depart- 
mént said, Russia has received $11,035,- 
000 in dollar currency shipments from 
15 New York banks and returned less 
than $130,000 by this channel. The bulk 
of the curency, it was explained, is prob- 
ably received from Russian emigrants to 
the United States and is retained in 
Russia because of the Russian currency 
situation. 

Movement of Currency. 

The full text of the discussion of the 
movement of American paper currency 
follows: 

United States currency held abroad 
might be regarded as a capital item, 
since it is practically a noninterest-bear- 
ing investment of foreigners in Amer- 
ican values. After the armistice there 
was a considerable investment in United 
States currency by residents of countries 
with rapidly depreciating exchange, who 
were willing to forego interest for the 
sake of security; but this movement 
seems to have come to an end, in most 
countries, in the early part of 1924. 

When so used, shipments of currency 
resemble shipments of stocks and bonds. 

As elsewhere stated, however, a 
change in the value of our foreign in- 
vestments made in previous years does 
not enter our balance of payments, ex- 
cent in so far as the change alters the 
money yield of those investments during 
@ particular year. Accordingly, our 
present interest in the international 
movement of American currency arises 
from the fact that it is one of the two 
“pure. cash” items, the other being gold. 

Activities of Selected Bank. 

These official surveys since 1923 have 
contained estimates of the item, based 
on replies to monthly questionnaires sent 
by the Federal reserve bank at New 
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| Johns River, Florida. 
| be issued in printed form by the Gov- 





Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


Inland Waterway 
Being Developed 
On Eastern Coast 


Intracoastal Route Eventual- 
ly Will Extend From Boston 
To St. Johns River, in 
Florida. 


Safety Is Provided 
For Smaller Craft 


Projects to Be Constructed to 
Facilitate Commerce; Deep- 
ening of Present Chan- 
nels Planned. 


A chain of inland waterways that will 
gradually cover the coast iines of the 
Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico is near- 
ing completion, according to data in the 
possession of the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. These inland wa- 
terways, in which the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States and communities, ship- 
ping, civic organizations and others are 
interested, from their varying viewpoints 
of national defense, coastwise and other 
commerce, and business, are in the va- 
rious stages of operation, of completed 
construction, of surveys or of projected 
enterprises, with a view to as nearly a 
continuous system as possible all along 
the line. 

Report Prepared. 

A manuscript report just made public 
by the House Committee, on a survey of 
the army engineers transmitted to the 
House and forwarded to the Committee 
for its consideration, on the intercoastal 
waterway improvement stretching from 
Cape Fear River, North Carolina, to St. 
This report will 


ernment Printing Office. 

It recommends that the Government 
undertake the development of that wa- 
terway between the Cape Fear River 
and Charleston, S. C. There is an ex- 
isting waterway of seven foot depth be- 
tween Charleston and Jacksonville. 

The report with respect to this par- 
ticular project, submitted for the War 
Department by the Chief of Engineers, 
Major ~Gentral~ Jadwin, says: 

“The Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors concurs with the Division 
Engineer as to the route to be followed, 
but recommends a channel eight feet 
deep and 75 feet wide, from Cape Fear 
River to Charleston, S. C., at an esti- 
mated cost of $5,907,000, with $89,400 
annually for maintenance, subject to the 
provisions that local interests shall con- 
struct and maintain all bridges over the 
waterway and furnish free of cost to the 
United States rights of way of sufficient 
width for the canal prism and the dis- 
posal of spoil therefrom. 


Pleasure Craft Benefited. 

“I concur in the recommendation of 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors. There is no apparent neces- 
sity at the present time for increasing 
the dimensions of the waterway south 
of Charleston, S. C. 

“With the exception of the section of 
the coast between Cape Fear River and 
Winyah Bay, intracoastal waterways of 
varying dimensions have been authorized 
all the way from Delaware River to 
Miami, The improvement of the gap so 
that a connected waterway would be pro- 
vided all the way through would provide 
a safe route for shallow draft pleasure 
craft. A large number of such vessels 
moving between the north and Florida 
are subject to grave danger and delay on 
account of the present necessity of 
making a part of the voyage in the open 
ocean.” 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and 


|Harbors, in summarizing the general 


situation, in its report on this particular 
project between Cape Fear and St. Johns, 
says: 

“An intracoastal waterway now ‘has 
been authorized along the Atlantic Coast, 
south of the Delaware River, except in 
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Average Cotton Crop of China Estimated 
To Be About 2,100,000 Bales Annually 


American Product of Low and Strict Middling Grades Said 
To Be Unlikely to Replace Shipments from India. 


The average cotton crop of China, as 
estimated by a Chinese investigation 


committee, is about 2,100,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross, of which approximately 60 
per cent comes from areas in the 
Yangtze valley, according to a report by 
Paul O. Nyhus, American Agricultural 
Commissioner at Shanghai, made public 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Lingpoa staple, so called because it is 
shipped from the Lingpoa station, is 
known throughout the trade as the best 
cotton grown in China, the statement 
continued. It has a length of %-inch 
and competes favorably and directly with 
American middling %-inch staple on the 
Shanghai market, it was pointed out. 

Although the Chinese farmer has few 
equals in matters of working soil, he is 
distinctly deficient in appreciating the 
importance of good seed and in prac- 
tices of seed improvement and quality 
production, it was stated. 

American low middling and strict mid- 
dling %-nch staple will probably seldom 
replace Indian cotton in supplementing 
supplies of Chinese staple, except in 
years of excessively large crops and dis- 
astrously low prices in the United States, 
it was added. 

The full text of the summary of the 
report follows: . 

In 1923 a Chinese investigating com- 


mittee put forth a figure: of 2,100,000 
bales of 500 pounds gross as the av- 
erage cotton crop of the country. Mill 
consumption and exports account for 
640,000 bales in some years, which 
would leave 1,400,000 bales for the un- 
known quantities used in the native cot- 
ton padded garments and in home spin- 
ning. There is little heat in the homes 
and buildings of China, and body heat is 
conserved by closing out the winter tem- 
perature with one, two, or three padded 
garments. “One cloak,” “two cloak,” or 
“three cloak” weather is a vivid descrip- 
tion of temperature to be encountered 
on a winter morning. 


Assuming only one new garment each | 
three years for approximately three- | 
fourths of China’s population of 400,- | 
000,000 would mean 100,000,000 gar- | 
ments, and, estimating 5 pounds to a} 


garment, would require 1,000,000 bales. 
Mills in the cotton-growing region have 
by no means completely displaced home 
spinning and, together with other uses 


of raw cotton, the estimate of 2,100,000 | 


bales was probably conservative. 
Available information indicates that 

approximately 60 per cent of the Chinese 

crop is grown in a few agricultural areas 


in the Yangtsze valley, where growing | 
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Sheathing Papers 


Said to Be Effective | 


Commercial Products Found to 
Keep Out Cold Air 


Most commercial sheathing papers 
perform sufficiently well their fungtion 


of keeping out the cold ; ir, proviced the | 


paper is properly put in place in the 
walls of buildings, it is indicated by the 
results of tests recently reported by the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, on many different types of 
building papers, the Department an- 
nounced July 5. 

The tests of the permeability of build- 
ing papers to air was made by means of 
|a device designed to simulate the pres- 


| sure of a 20-mile wind, and the air leak- | 


|age through the paper under these con- 
| ditions was measured with an ordinary 
|gas meter. The announcement in full 
text follows: 

Building papers, besides their use in 
weatherproofing walls, have other im- 
portant uses, such as protective cover- 
ings for materials on the job, for fin- 
ished floors, and for fresh cement and 
concrete work, as lining for shipping 
cases, and as temporary roofing and 
shelters, so that the particular use to 
be made of the paper determines to a 


Column 1.] 


Strength of Concrete 
Is Affected By Type 
Of Coarse Aggregate 


[Continued on Page 5, 


Crushed Fragments of Calca- 
reous Material Found to Be 
Better Than Rounded 
Siliceous Stone. 


The tensile, flexural and compressive 


strength of concrete are affected appre- 
ciably by the character of the coarse 
aggregate used, according to conclusions 
of W. F. Kellerman, Assistant Materials 
Engineer, Division of Tests, Bureau of 
Public Roads, as the result of a study 
of the effect of type and graduation of 
coarse aggregate on the strength of con- 
crete. 

The full text of Mr. Kellerman’s con- 
clusions folle~s: 

Based on the Variables included in this 
investigation and the resulting test data, 
the following conclusions are drawn: 

1. That the tensile, flexural and com- 
pressive strength of concrete are affected 
appreciably by the character of the 
coarse aggrgeate used. 

2.- That the tensile and flexural 
strength are affected to a greater extent 
than the compressive strength. 

Water Ratio Has Effect. 

3. That for a given aggregate there is 
a fairly well defined relation between 
the strength of the concrete and water- 
cement ratio. 

4, That variations in the character 
of the coarse aggregates, other things 
eing equal, may result in a difference in 
flexurai strength equal to that produced 
by an appreciable change in the water- 
cement radio by any given aggregate. (In 
this study, for instance, aggregate No. 
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Trade Practice Conference 
On Paving Industry Planned 


Tne Federal Trade Commission, it was 
announced July 5, has authorized the 
holding of a trade practice conference 
for the concrete mixers and pavers in- 
dustry of the United States. The full 
text of the Commission’s statement fol- 
lows: 

Applicants for the conference repre- 
sent, from the standpoint of output, ap- 
proximately 95 per cent of the mixers 
and pavers industry. They expressed a 
desire to hold a conference and formu- 
late appropriate rules of business con- 
duct with the view to correcting alleged 
irregularities in their trade. 

Among subjects proposed for discus- 
sion are: Inducing violaticns of con- 
tracts; misrepresentation by manufac- 
turers or their agents of the size, weight 
and capacity of their mixers and pavers, 
or making false statements of the same 
character concerning the mixers and 
pavers manufactured by competitors; 
granting of secret rebates; price discrim- 
ination; methods of handling trade-ins 
and granting of selling commissions to 
others than established dealers. 


PETIT 


article in 

this issue will 

be found on the 
Back Page. 


The News Sum- 
mary is classified 
by topics every 
day for the con- 
venience of the 
reader, 
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Sliding-scale Duty on Sugar 
Is Offered by Senator Smoot| [pitial Meeting 


Proposal Submitted to President Hoover Calls for Lower 
Rates Than Provided in House Bill; Tariff Law 
Not Expected to Be Ready by August 19. 


Senator Smoot (Rep.) of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
announced orally July 6, that he has com- 
pleted a sliding-scale schedule for sugar 


| rates in the new tariff bill (H. R. 2667). 


The plan is still in the form of a rough 
draft and will not be made public until 
submitted to the -committee. Hearings 
will be conducted on the schedule and 
witnesses called if the Committee mem- 
bers wish, ‘he said. 

The Senator also stated that the sugar 
rates “will be lower than the rates in 
the House bill.” They must be lower, 
he added, if the industry is to live. 

Reports that his sliding scale system 
will abrogate the Convention with Cuba 
of December 11, 1902, which give that 
Republic a reduction of 20 per cent of 
the regular tariff rates on merchandise 


Outlook for Employment 
Declared to Be Promising 


The outlook for employment over the 
country is generally favorable, it was 
stated orally July 5 by the Director 
General of the Employment Service, 
Francis I. Jones, following his return 
from an extended trip during which he 
visited employment offices over the coun- 
try which cooperate with the Employ- 
ment Service. 


“While there still is more or less un- 
employment :n spots, as a general thing 
the situation can be regarded as satis- 
factory,” said Mr. Jones. There ap- 
pears to be a slight recession in employ- 
ment in the automotive industry. This 
can be accounted for by the fact that it 
is the period of the year when automo- 
bile manufacturers are preparing their 
new models.” 


Trade Rules Adopted 


By Spice Industry 


Practice of ‘‘Slack - Filling” 
Of Containers Condemned 
In Reseclutions. 


The practice known as “slack-filling” 
is condemned in a resolution adopted by 
grinders and packers in the spice indus- 
try and given affirmative approval, it 
was announced July 5 by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

A trade practice conference for the 
grinders and packers of the spice indus- 
try was held in New York City, May 9, 
under the direction of Commissioner 
Charles H. March, assisted by M. Mark- 
ham Flannery, Director of Trade Prac- 
tice Conferences. 

After registration of those present, 
Commissioner March, addresssing the 
conference, stated that he believed there 
is nothing the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion could do that will be of more benefit 
to the people of the country than to hold 
trade practice conferences. 

Amplifying the statement, he re- 
marked that the Commission was en- 
deavoring, through the medium of these 
conferences, to let business men know 
what the law is before it is violated, 
thereby benefiting the people as a whole 
as well as the industry for which the con- 
ference is called. He stated further that 
the Commission wanted to encourage 
every line of honest business, make busi- 
ness bigger and better and eliminate dis- 
honest practices in trade. 

H. F. Lee, secretary of The American 
Spice Trade Association, was unani- 
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Lower Rates Denied 
On Salted Peanuts 


Less-than-carload Charges in 
South and West Are Upheld. 


The less-than-carload ratings on which 
railroad freight rates on salted peanuts 
are based in southern and western ter- 
ritories were found not unreasonable in 
a decision made public on July 5 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in No. 
20634, Tom Huston Peanut Company v. 
Southern Railway et al. The text of the 
report by Division 2 of the Commission 
dated June 28, follows: 

Exceptions were filed by complainant 
to the report proposed by the examiner 
and the case was orally argued. 

Tom Huston, an individual, doing busi- 
ness under the trade name of Tom Hus- 
ton Peanut Company, is engaged in the 
mnaufacture, preparation and sale of 
salted peanuts and other peanut confec- 
tions at Columbus, Ga. By complaint 
filed February 4, 1928, as amended, he 
alleges that the less-than-carload ratings 
in southern and western territories on 
salted peanuts, in cans or cartons, in 
barrels or boxes, are unreasonable. We 
are asked to prescribe reasonable ratings 


| for the future. 


Salted peanuts in glass or earthenware, 
packed in barrels or boxes, in metal cans 
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coming from Cuba, were denied by Mr. 
Smoot, who said that the. preferential 
differential in favor of Cuba would be 
maintained. 

Senator Smoot did not elaborate on 
just how his new sugar schedule, which 
he outlined to President Hoover, July 3, 
will operate, other than to say that rates 
will be lower than those in the House 
bill. Asked about the Committee revis- 
ion of rates in the bill generally, the 
Utah Senator said that as an individual 
member of the Committee he couild not 
say whether adjustment would be gen- 
erally up or down, but added that in his 
opinion some of the rates will be lowered. 

|It is extremely doubtful, the Senator 
reiterated, whether the committee will 
be ready to report the tariff bill when the 
Senate convenes August 19. 


Relief Legislation 
Said to Have Brought 
Benefits to Farmers 


L. W. Baldwin, President of 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
Describes Conditions 
In Southwest 


Passage by Congress recently of farm 
relief legislation, in the opinion of L. 
W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Company, has had a 
splendid psychological effect on the 
farmers of the country. He believes 
that the result of the legislation will be 
helpful as well as beneficial upon the 
farm situation. 

.._ Mr. Baldwin, so- expressed himself _to 
President Hoover July 5 at a confer- 


ence at the White House at which the 
farm situation, business conditions gen- 
erally, and conditions resulting from the 
Mississippi River flood of the spring of 
1927 were discussed. 

In an oral statement after the con- 
ference, Mr. Baldwin recalled that he 
had been associated with Mr. Hoover 
who, as Secretary of Commerce, had 
been head of a Cabinet committee which 
made a survey of conditions in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley following the flood. 


_In commenting upon the farm situa- 
tion, Mr. Baldwin said that the wheat 
crop in Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Nebraska had been damaged, as a result 
of which the output will not be so heavy 
as estimated, but the effect will be good 
epcanes it will reduce the wheat sur- 
plus. 


The freight movement in territory 
served by his road will not be so heavy 
this year as in previous years due to 
the shortage in the crop, he said. 

“Business conditions along the route 
served by the Missouri Pacific are ex- 
cellent,” said Mr. Baldwin. “In Texas 
we had a wonderful early vegetable crop 
which was very satisfactory from a 
financial standpoint to the farmers. The 
strawberry crop in Arkansas was good 
and prospects for a large production of 
cotton in the cotton-area served, by our 
road are good.” ; 


Tests Are Proposed 
Into Pottery Firing 


Cause of Short Life of ‘Saggers’ 
To Be Determined. 


Because of heavy losses sustained an- 
nually by the ceramic pottery industry 


on account of the comparatively short 
life of the average sagger, the Bureau 
of Standards, it was announced on July 
5 by the Department of Commerce, is 
conducting an investigation to determine 
those properties which affect the life of 
the sager. 


The full text of the statement follows: 
Pottery, to be successfully fired and 
glazed, is usually placed in heat-resist- 


ant containers, known as saggers, before 
being placed in the furnace for firing. 
These prevent the flames and soot pres- 
ent in the kiln from harming the ware. 

The majority of pottery is fired at tem- 
peratures of over },000 degrees C. (1832 
degrees F.), which is above a bright 
cherry red heat, and it is essential to 
know what effect the stresses from heat- 
ing and cooking have on sagger bodies. 

Saggers are usually made from suit- 
able mixtures of one or more clays and 
grog, crushed to pass sieves of certain 
sized openings. The grog as a rule is 
preparéd from _ broken 
saggers. 

In order to determine what properties 
might cause the sagggers to crack or fail 
if. service, a study habbeen made of two 
series of saggers fired at 1230 degrees 
C. (2246 degrees F.) and 1270 degrees C. 
(2318 degrees F.’, Two clays and a 
mixture either of coarse or of fine 
graded grog were used in the mix for 
these bodies, 

The data resulting from the tests to 
which 39 different bodies were subjected 
indicate that sagger bodies having high 
strength but gespertion that enable con- 
siderable yielding under stress, combined 
with low expansion from heating, crack 
the least. The coarse-textured bodies 
resist fajlure from ‘heat shock to a con- 
siderably greater degree than do the fine 
textured bodies, 
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President Calls 


Of Farm Board — 
More Acceptances Expected a 
Before First Session Is « 


Held in Washington 
July 15. 


Plans to Be Made 
To Begin Functions 


Five Members, Exclusive Secres 
tary of Agriculture, Ap-« 


pointed So Far. * 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House, July 5, has 
called a meeting of the Federal Farm 
Board created by the recent farm relief 
act to be held in Washington on Monday, 
July 15. 

So far, six members of the Board, in- 
cluding the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, have been appointed by 
the President. 

Mr. Hoover believes, however, that be- 
fore the date set for the meeting, there 
will be more acceptances on the part of 
those who have been offered places on 
the Board. 

Will Take Initial Step. 

In any event, it was said on behalf of 
the President, the six members of the 
Board will on July 15 take the initial 
steps necessary to set up the machinery 
of the Board and to launch its work 
without further delay. 

The farm relief act was signed by 
President Hoover June 15, and provides 
for the creation of a Federal Farm Board 
of nine members, including the Secretary 
of Agriculture as a member ex-officio. 
The eight appointed members of the 
board bill serve for six years at salaries 
of $12,000 per annum. The board is au- 
thorized to make loans for agricultural ~ 
cooperative organizations and commod- 
ity stabilization corporation out of @ 
revolving fund of $500,000,000. 

The stabilization corporations are em- 
powered to acquire “amd store surplus 
agricultural commodities..in order to 
bring about orderly nditions 

“for the 


and to act as sé 
cooperatives. : 

An initial appropriation of $151,500,- 
000 was made by Congress upon the 
recommendation of the President to 
establish the Board and initiate the work 
to be carried out under the provisions 
of the law. 

Present Members Are Listed. 

The five members of the Board, aside 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, are: 

Alexander Legge, of Chicago, Ill, 
president of the International Harvester 
Company. 

James C. Stone, of Louisville, Ky.s 
president of the Burley Tobacco Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association. 

C. B. Denman, of Farmington, Mo. 
president of the National Livestock 
Producers Association. 

Carl Williams, of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., editor of the Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman, . 

Charles C. Tague, of Santa Paula, 
Calif., vice president of the Calofornia 
Development Association and president 
of the Farmers Legislative Committee of 
California. 

President Hoover, it was said, hopes 
to be able to announce additional mem- 
bers of the Board early in the coming 
week, 


Air Mail Schedule 
To Chile Is Revised 


First Flight to Santiago Will Bé 
Made on July 16. 


The Post Office Department is planning 
to issue shortly a new flying schedule 
over the air mail route between Cristo« 
bal, Canal Zone, and Santiago, Chile, 
which will be inaugurated July 16, the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
W. Irving Glover, stated orally July 5, 
Mr. Glover said that planes would fly 
over this route on a regular weekly 
overnight schedule. 

Mr. Glover said that return flight@ 
over this proposed route, which ulti< 
mately will be linked with Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, will begin on July 21. 

In the meantime Mr. Glover has di- 
rected the attention of postmasters and 
others as to the details of transporting 
Pan American air mail in a memorandum 
which follows in full text: 

The rates (postage plus fees for ai 
mail service) per half ounce or fraction, 
which must be fully prepaid, will be: 
45 cents from Cristobal to Chile; 70 cents 
from Miami to Chile. 

The first rate applies to articles to be 
dispatched by sea from the United States 
to Cristobal and from that place by F, 
A. M. route No. 9, and will include dis< © 
patch by the United States domestic air © 
mail service, when practicable, to the 
port of dispatch by steamer. 

Articles prepaid at the last rate will 
be given dispatch by the United States 
domestic air mail service to Miami, when 
practicable, or from San Juan to M 


on F. A. M. route No. 6, as well as dis=. Ls 


patch from Miami to Cristobal by F. 
M. route No. 5, and thence by F. A. 
rm io. 9 to ae isa : aa 
rticles prepaid a e foregoing rates 

should have affixed the blue label “Pars 
Avion—By air mail” (or, until a sw 
of such labels is available at the 
office of mailing, be marked “Par A 
—By air mail”), and be marked u 
neath, “From Miami” or “From 
bal,” as the case may be. 

A cachet will be used on the cov 
dispatched by the first flight to 
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To fo Study Condition 
Of Indian Population 


utvey of Administration of 


Tribesmen in Five States 
Proposed as Part of 
Investigation. 


Pursuant to a resolution (S. Res. 83) 
continuing the investigation into Indian 
conditions in the United States begun 
in the Seventieth Congress, a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on In- 
dian Affairs will leave Washington July 
6 to spend nearly a month in a first- 


hand survey of the administration of In- 


dian Affairs in five western States. 

Those leaving Washington are Sena- 
tors Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, and 
La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin. They 
will be joined at the first stop, Madison, 
Wis,, by Senator Frazier (Rep.), of | 
North Dakota, chairman of the Commit- | 
tee on Indian Affairs and also of the 
investigating subcommittee. 

Inquiry Began in 1928. 

The other members of the inv estigat- 
ing group, which initiated an inquiry | 
in 1928 by direction of a resolution (S. 
Res. 79), are Senators Thomas (Dem.), | 


of Oklahoma, and Pine (Rep.), of Ok-!| 


lahoma. Senator Thomas will be de- 
tained in Washington as a member of the 
Finance Committee which is considering 
the Smoot- Hawley tariff bill (H. R. 
2667), but it is hoped that he will be) 


able to join his colleagues during the | 


latter part of the trip. 
The States to be visited are Wiscon- 


sin, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Da-| 


keta, and Montana. Hearings, for 
which invitations and subpoenas have al- 


yeady been issued, will close August 1 | 
While some Federal |: 


at Hardin, Mont. 
and State officials connected either with 
the Indian Bureau of the Department of 
the Interior or with State Indian bu- 
reaus will be heard, the majority of wit- 
nesses will be the Indians themselves, 
selected by special investigators of the 
Committee on field trips made during 
sessions of the last Congress. 


The resolution (S. Res. 83) by which | ; 


the field trip is being made, follows in 
full text: 

Whereas the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs has completed its preliminary in- 
vestigation pursuant to S. Res. 79, 
Seventieth Congress, agreed to February 
1, 1928, providing for a general survey 
of the conditions of Indians in the United 
States; and 

Testimony Needed. 

Whereas in order to properly complete 
this investigation and make a report 
it will be necessary to hold hearings in 


certain States and to take the testimony | 


of a considerable number of witnesses 
whose testimony is materia] to a proper 
understanding of the situation in those 
States; and 

Whereas since the commencement of 
the investigation pursuant to such reso- 
lution there has been a change in the 
administration of the Bureau of Indian | 
Affairs; and 


Whereas the funds available for ex- | 


penditure by the committee are insuffi- 


cient to enable it to properly complete | 
such investigation and make a report) 


thereon: Therefore be it 


Resolved, that in order to enable the | 


Committee on Indian Affairs to com- 


plete its investigation and make its re- | 


port pursuant to S, Res. 79, Seventieth 
Congress, agreed to February 1, 1928, 
providing for a general survey of the 
conditions of Indians in the United 
States the committee is hereby author- 
ized to expend from the contingent fund | 
of the Senate the sum of $15.000. 
Internary Announced. 

The itinerary of the committee with 
the dates and places where it will hold 
hearings, was made public by the com- 
mittee clerk as follows: 

July 8, Monday, Madison, Wis.; 
Tuesday. travel; July 10, Wednesday, 
Lac du Flambeau, Wis.; July 11, Thurs- 
day, Hayward, Wis.; July 12, Friday, 
Winnebago, Nebr.; July 13, Saturday, 
Wagner, S. Dak.; July 14, Sunday. 

July 15, Monday, Pine Ridge, S. 
July 16, Tuesday, Rosebud, S. Dak.; 
17, Wednesday, Pierre S. Dak.; July 
18, Thursday, Fort Yates, N. Dak.; July | 
19, Friday, Fort Yates and travel; July 
20, Saturday, Minnewaukan, N. Dak. 
July 21, Sunday. 

July 22, Monday, Popiar, Mont.; July | 
23, Tuesday, Harlem, Mont.; July 24, 
Wednesday, Browning, Mont.; July 25, 
Thursday, Browning, Mont.; July 26, Fri- 
day, Browning, Mont.; July 27, Saturday 
Browning, Mont.; July 28, Sunday. 

July 29, Monday, St. Ignatius, Mont.; 
July 30, Tuesday, St. Ignatius, Mont.; 
July 31, Wednesday, Hardin, Mont.; Au- 
gust 1, Thursday, Hardin, Mont. 


July 9, 


July 


’ 


Government of Venezuela 
To Operate Match Factory 


The National Match Pistons: located 
in Caracas, and which for the past 25 
years has been in private hands and under | 
the management of a British company, 
has been taken over by the Venezuelan 
overnment, according to a report from, 
ice Consul J. Wadsworth, Caracas, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The Venezuelan government is known 


1076) 
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Are Outlined by Public Health Service 


clared to Be First Considerations. 


Safeguarding the health of automobile | taminated by matter reaching it from 
tourists, both on the roads and in tourist|the top and, without question, it fre- 


camps, has become an important public 1 ' 
health problem, it was stated July 5 by quently is so contaminated. This may 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


|Camp Location, Water Supply and Waste Disposal De-| 


the Public Health Service. 

During the summer, the statement 
said, the tourist traffic is at its peak, 
but the traveler often gives little thoyght 
to sanitation, In selecting a tourist 
camp, it is stated, the three principal 
items that should be observed are: 
Proper camp location; safe and adequate 
water supply, and 
waste disposal. 

“If in your travels, you are not sure 
| of the quality of the dr inking water, boil 
it before using,” the Publie Health Serv- 
jice suggests. 

The full text of the statement follows: 





The season for touring by automobile | 
In planning long or short trips | 


is here. 
|by automobile the ardent touring fan 
| often seeks the out-of-the-way roads in 
foes to discover for himself the more 


beautiful spots of nature, and, more prac- | 


to avoid the beaten highways, 
ys usually carr 


| tically, 
|which nowada 
| heavy traffic. 


if the person is planning to camp out. | 


safe and ofictent | 


a very) 
This is particularly true | 


be through actions of individuals or 
from natural causes. If the water is 
drawn from the well by means of a 
bucket, each time the bucket is brought 
up the bottom of it is probably made 

dirty, and then that dirt is washed off 
into the water when the bucket is again 
lowered, 

The dug well properly located may be 
| protected by a watertight raised plat- 
;form with the ground surface around 
the platform graded away so that waste 
water will be led away from the well. 
On top of the tight platform there 
should be a suitable pump. 


is a driven or drilled well, which is 
|}eased from the top of the ground to 
the water-bearing strata or at least to 
the first layer of solid rock. To the 
top of the casing the pump may be at- 
tached and about the casing and under 





tight sloping platform. 


| If, in your travels, you are not sure 
(of the quality 


The best type of small water supply | 


the pump there may be built a water-| 


Protection, Asserted 


gressive Industry Uses 
Backward Competitor 
As Cloak, He Says. 


Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, | 
in a statement on the tariff, says that the | 
demand for increases in rates is “coming | 
from archaic manufacturers who are pro- 
dueing in obsolete plants under methods 
that have been scrapped by more pro-!| 
gressive competitors.” 


Powerful corporate interests, whose | 
profits under the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff act have been unconscionably large, 
| are stalking the committee for embargo 
rates behind small manufacturers who 
have lagged in the mass-production evo- 
lution that has been in progress during 
this decade and whose diminishing busi- 
ness results from ruthless competition at 
home rather than from abroad. 


Progressive Industry Silent. 


| None of the great combinations of cap- 
| ital has appeared before the committees 
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| Sanitary Rules for Automobile Tourists [Incompetence Seeking | Average Cotton Crop of China E stimated | Use of Sy ectral Line | 


To Be About 2,100,000 Bales Annually) Ag Length Standard 


To Be Unlikely to Replace Shipments from India. °° 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


conditions differ materially from those|considered Lingpoa cotton normally 
in North China, where a scattered pro-| moves from this region and that 21,000 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


duction accounts for probably 40 per cent 
of the entire crop of China. In the 
| Yarigtsze valley ample rainfall and 
length of growing season enables com- 
| plete double ree with wheat, barley, 
rape seed and road-beans as the lead- 
ing winter crops and with rice and cot- 
| ton as the chief summer crops. 


North of a mountainous range, how- 
ever, which separates the Yangtsze val- 
ley from the plain of North China, in 
the Yellow and Hwai River basins 
drought conditions continue into the 
spring and, together with early frosts, it 
is frequently difficult to mature even a 
single crop planted in April. A second 
crop following the wheat harvest is also 
general in North China, but of short- 
season crops like beans which make a 
| quick grqwth. 

In the port cities cotton from this re- 


|gion is known by various names iydi- 
| cating the province and locality in which 





in support of higher schedules, for the| it is grown and so there are general 
good and sufficient reason that the bal-|mames as Shansi, Honan, or “‘true Shensi 


In preparation for an automobile trip, f the drinking water, 
|eareful forethought is usually given to|boil it before using. After boiling, it 
the necessary spare parts for the ma- | will probably have a flat taste. This 
chine, the kind of clothing to take along,| may be remedied by pouring the water 
or the camping equipment needed, but | from one vessel into another a number 
often too little thought is given to one’s | of times, which procedure permits the 


health and the safeguarding of it on 
the trip. 


Liability to Disease 
Increased by Conditions 


This latter point cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, because, on such a trip, liv- 
ing conditions are often changed so much 
by exposure to inclement weather, lack 
of sleep, irregular hours, and other fac- 
tors, that the bodily machine may, per- | 
haps, become more susceptible to attack 
from disease than it would under the | 
normal home conditions. 

The safeguarding of the health of au- 
|temobile tourists, both or the roads and 
in the camps, has become a. important 
public health problem. As early as 1925 | 
it was estimated that in 35 States there 
were more than 3,000 camps attended by 
over 2,000,000 campers, In 1928, it was | 
| estimated that, in California alone, there | 
were 1,400 automobile camps. In other 
States, particularly those with well ad- 
vertised scenic areas, there. were proba- 
| by several thousand others. 

Investment in camps of all kinds in the 
State of Maine has been estimated to 
exceed $5,000,000, Much has been done 
within recent years to improve tourist 
camps, but there is yet much more to 
do. For example, in one State in 1926, 
there were 233 camps inspected, and 
only 104 of these could be approved. 

The problem is not a simple one but 
| involves three important factors: First, 
}an intelligent understanding of the sit- 
|uation by the people; second, the co- 
operation of State and local authorities, 
| and the support of official and voluntary 


organizations; and, third, and most im-| 


portant, the fixing of the responsibility 
for the maintenance of sanitary condi- 
tions. 


| delegated to State health officers by law, 
and in others, those agencies have un- 
dertaken it without express authority. 


In a few States where the State agency | 
is doing the work, part or all of the) 


authority has been transferred to district 
|or local agencies or groups. 
Unfortunately, there are a few sec- 
laos in which the responsibility for the 
| work has not been positively assumed 
by any particular department or group. 
However, these sections are in the| 
minority, becayse within the last few 


years much careful thought and diligent | 


effort has been given by health authori- 
ties as a whole to making living condi- 
| tions for campers as nearly suitable for | 
them as possible. 


_| States Regulate 
Facilities at Camps 
| Such State agencies as have started | 


In many States the responsibility for | 
| the sanitation of tourist camps has been | 


| water to aerate itself. However, even 
if the water has a slightly flat taste, 
you will be assured that it is safe to 
| drink. 

| Of all the camp facilities, the tourist 
will probably appreciate nothing more | 
|; than a clean, safe, and sanitary method | 
{of sewage disposal. Flush toilets con- 
nected to a sewerage system of a city 


|provide the best arrangement of all; | 


| but, if this is impossible, they may with | 
satisfaction be connected to a septic tank, 
Chemical closets are acceptable 
given the necessary care and attention, | 
| Cesspools as a final point of sewage dis- 
| posal should be avoided, because of the} 
danger of infecting surface water sup- 
plies. ’ 

Some camps cannot be equipped with 
flush toilets, Lut must have, because of 
their location or lack of water, pit 
|privies, While privies often become ob- 


| jectionable, there is no reason why they | 


|cannot be satisfactory if they are prop- 
erly constructed and adequately super- | 
vised. 

A well-planned tourist camp will have 
suitable containers for receiving gar- | 
age; attendant service for removing and | 
cleaning the garbage cans; and the nec- 
essary means for its ultimate disposal | 
such as an incinerator or nearby burial | 
grounds. 


| Careful Attention Urged 
'To Source of Milk Supply 


Careful attention should be given to | 
the source of the milk supply, particu- | 
larly if there are children in the party, | 
A_ swimming place should be selected 
| with care also, in order to avoid the 
use of rivers carrying sewage from com- 
;munities located upstream from the} 
camp. 


Another phase of public health work 
| which affects the automobile traveler is | 
the investigation of roadside drinking 
water supplies. On a hot and dusty trip 
la drink of cool water from the old-oaken | 
bucket type of well looks attractive, but 
from a sanitary viewpoint such open and 
{exposed water supplies are the ones to | 
be shunned. 


| Investigation of these kinds of water 
| supplies for the primary purpose of 
| protecting automobile tourists was 
{started in Ohio a number of years ago 
when a “Seal o. Safety” campaign was 
inaugurated. Water supplies readily ac- 
cessible to travelers on the main high- 
ways were examined, and those found or 
|made satisfactory had attached to them 
a seal called “The Seal of Safety.” 

| Since that time many other States have 
| initiated this work, and now some de- 
|vice indicating suitable drinking water 
supplies may be found attached to pumps 


tourist camp sanitation work have usu-|along most of the principal highways of 
ally set up regulations governing the the country. 

proper construction and maintenance of| Reverting to the third side 
|this kind of camp. The three principal! problem—an intelligent understanding 
items in any set of regulations might be| by the people themselves—educational 
given as follows: (1) Proper camp loca-| measures are the only means of reach- 
tion; (2) Safe and adequate water sup-|ing the hundreds of thousands or mil- 
| ply; and (3) Safe and efficient waste dis-! lions, rather, who annually start out on 
posal. la trip in their own cars. 
| What is the effect of location on a|pamphlets on diseases have been found 
|tourist camp-ground? This question|to be inadequate, because they are too 
imight be sub-divided as follows: (1) Is|often put aside without being read in 
the site of ample size (2) Is it pro-| favor of the more entertaining descrip- 
| vided with a reasonable amount of shade tions of what is to be seen on the trip. 
and natural shelter? (3) Will the soil| A more satisfactory medium for dis- 


of this 


Special | 


|readily absorb and remove water? (4) 


seminating information has been found 


Is the site accessible to the tourist? (5)|to be outdoor magazines and advertise- 
Are utilities available from the city, and,/ments in tourist camps themselves. 
if not, are conditions such as to permit | Health workers are endeavoring to help 
the installation of the neces sary facili-|the tourists keep themselves free from 
ties? (6) Is the site susceptible of sub-| sickness, thereby making possible the 
division into units? If these questions | fullest enjoyment of a trip of this kind. 
nswered in the affirmative in 


jcan all be a , 

\the selection of a particular site, that 

the selection of a particular site, that T tquor Theft Report 
To speak of disease when planning a 

touring vacation may seem tactless; but 

we all know the danger to health from | 

impure water. Many camps are so lo- 

cated that they may have water. from a| Total of 421 Barrels Found to 


That is fortunate. Oth- | 


Said to Be Coraunnes| 


ance sheets of highly favored producers | 
demonstrate beyond question that if Con- 
gress were mindful of the rights of the 
consumer and interested in maintaining 
national prosperity existing duties on 
many commodities would be reduced. 

The burden of testimony heard. by the 
subcommittee is that tariff legislation 
must be designed to yield profits to ar- 


ichaic manufacturers who are producing | 


{in obsolete plants under methods that 
have been scrapped by more progressive 
| competitors. 


Condition in Glass Industry. 
Evidence heard by the sub-committee 
on glass was typical of the mental at- 
|titude of representatives of practically 
every industry seeking embargo duties. 
| Witnesses confessed that their factories 
| had failed to keep step with the march 


| of their industry; but this did not re-| 


| strain them from relating doleful takes 
|of reduced output and vanishing profits, 
and from entering tearful pleas for 
|higher rates to protect them from the 
!old standby of the lame-duck manufac- 
turer, “foreign competition.” 
Arguments supporting higher duties 
{on plate glass, stripped to their essen- 


| tials, simply proved that those making! 
; them had gone to sleep while powerful | 


rivals were revamping their processes 
| to increase output. If the Finance Com- 


mittee wants to know the condition of | 


the glass industry, it should call before 
it the Libby-Owens Sheet Glass Company 
and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
which control more than half of the plate 
glass production of the country. 


Profits on Glass Manufacture. 


By merely producing their books, of-!} j 


ficers of these concerns would dispose | 
of the contention that the industry is | 
in bad condition. For the six years, 
1922 to 1927, inclusive, the Libby-Owens 
| cent annually on its preferred shares and 
of 40 per cent on its common shares. 
Nearly half of the stock of the Libby- 
Owens company is water. Since the pres- 


;ent tariff bill was enacted it has paid| 


|; stock dividends of 70 per cent, in addi- 


| tion to annual cash dividends averaging | 


| eight per cent. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has fared almost as well as has its com- 
petitor. During the six year period it 
jhad average annual earnings of 24.88 
per cent on its stock, of which a sub- 
| stantial percentage is water. In addi- 
tion to regular dividends of 7 per cent, 


jit paid extra cash dividends of 50 per | 


leent and a 30 per cent stock dividend. 
Profits Would Be Safeguarded. 


| Congress their bloated profits, of course, 
will be further increased, at the expense 


pay higher prices for glass. 

In an investigation of the cost of pro- 
| ducing plate glass in. the United States 
and in Belgium, the principal producing 
country in Europe, conducted by the Tar- 
| iff Commission, it was established that, 
|on the basis of relative costs at this time, 
|the American manufacturer does not 
need additional protection. 

Half of the members of the Commis- 
sion reported that, in justice to consum- 
ers, rates should be reduced 12% per 
cent. That statement explains why the} 
powerful producers are absenting them- 
selves from the committee nearings and 
putting forward less fortunate competi- | 
tors who are being slowly pushed to the| 
wall by the economic pressure exerted 
on them here at home. 

However, unless President Hoover in- 
sists that his promise to the people be 
redeemed and directs specific attention 
to commodities on which hi igher duties 
should not be levied, there is real dan- 
ger that the pleas of glass manufac- 
turers and others who have already more 
protection than they need will be more | 
potent with the Finance Committee than | 
is the welfare of the millions who will 
| suffer under new exactions, 





Italy Cancels Treaty Rate 
Charged on Powdered Milk 


Company had profits averaging 80 per| 


These concerns are not openly seeking | 
| higher duties, but if they are granted by | 


|of consumers who will be compelled to | 


cotton, each used very loosely, and more 
specific names as Lingpoa, Weinan, 
Loyang or Chengchow, indicating specific 
qualities. 

With the exception of Lingpoa cotton 
the bulk of production in this region is 
used for 20-count yarn. Lingpoa staple, 
howover, is known throughout the trade 
as the best cotton grown in China. It 
probably gets its name from the station 
Lingpoa, which is the terminus of the 
Lunghai Railway and to which place 
local staple and cotton from the Wei 
valley is brought for shipment to outside 
markets. It has a length of seven- 
eighths” and being used in spinning 42- 
count yarn competes favorably and di- 
rectly with American middling %-inch 
staple on the Shanghai market, 


Length of Staple 
Is Said to Vary 


Although the staple is of good length 
the spinners complain that it is difficult 
to secure uniform lots of any considera- 
ble size and that many lots show mix- 
!tures of short and long staple varieties. 
There is no definite standard for Lingpoa 
cotton, but one trader estimates that 
possibly 42,000 bales of what may be 





Freezing Said Not to Injure 
Holly Cut for Decoration 


Cut branch holly, or holly made into 
wreaths for Christmas decoration, is not 


|} injured by such freezing as is likely to 


occur in transit, in the opinion of workers 
in the Office of Horticultura! Crops and 
Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry of 
|the Department of Agriculture. This 
opinion is based on the results of prelimi- 
| nary investigations made during the last 
winter, it was explained. The full text of 
| the statement, issued July 5, follows: 


Frequent complaints have been received 


| both branch and wreath holly of arrival 
at the market centers. Apparently this 
condition is usually attributed to freez- 
ing injury, but experimental lots that 
were frozen and held for 24 hours at 
temperatures ranging from zero to 10 
degrees below showed no apparent de- 
terioration as a result of this treatment. 
Discoloration of the leaves was evident, 
however, when cut holly was held at 
temperatures of 80 degrees F. or above 
for 24 hours, and was commonly found 
| after longer intervals at temperatures as 
low as 50 degrees F, From the results 
of this preliminary work, it would seem 
that this brown discoloration of the 
leaves is probably caused by high tem- | 
peratures. The investigation is being | 
continued. 


Changes Are Requested 
In Three Radio Licenses | 





Three new applications for modifica- 
tion of broadcasting licenses of radio 
|stations have been received by the Fed- | 
jeral Radio Commission. They are as fol- 
lows: 

Station WCOC.—H. B. Holmes, Jr., H, 
B. Holmes, Sr., doing business as Crys- | 
jtal Oil Company, two-and-a-half miles | 
southeast of Meridian, Miss. This appli- 
,cation for modification of construction 
permit requests authority to move studio 
from Lamar Hotel to Great Southern 
Hotel and for an extension of time for 
completion date, from July 5, 1929, to| 
September 5, 1929. 

Station 


of brownish discoloration of the leaves of ' 


bales are used in Shanghai and the bal- 
ance in Hankow, Tsingtao, and other 
places. 


A spinning industry has been built 
up at a number of places close to the 
leading producing regions described 
above. Mills are located principally in 
the port cities of Shanghai, Tsingtao and 
Hankow but there are mills also in in- 
terior places such as Tungschow and 
Wusih in the Tungchow district, Gheng- 
chow in Honan Province and lone mills 
at a number of other cities. A recent 
estimate places the number of spindles 
in Cina at 3,600,000 and loons at 26,000. 

The mills made tremendous profits dur- 
ing the World War and launched upon a 
heavy building program which was com- 
pleted in 1922 and 1923, In the three- 
year period from 1921 to 1923, 32 mills 
with 875,000 spindles were built in 
Shanghai alone and in the entire country 
57 mills with 1,440,000 spindles. In other 
words fully 40 per cent of the present 
spindleage of Shanghai and of all China 
was added in 1921 to 1923, 

A period of very poor returns and in 
many cases serious losses followed the 
1921 expansion and combined with un- 
settled political conditions there has been 
little incentive to build new mills since 
1921. Mill owners state that a part of 
the depression in the industry during the 
past six years was over-expansion which 
followed the war, and that only recently 
have conditions: adjusted themselves so 
that there seems to be an outlet for the 
total spindleage. 


Supplemental Supply 
Obtained from India 


Excepting years of excessively large 
crops and disastrously low prices in the 
United States, as in 1926, American low 
middling or strict middling 7%-inch will 
probably seldom replace Indian cotton in 
supplementing supplies of Chinese staple. 
Aside from the 1926 season, when as 
much as 100,000 bales of low grade 
American cotton at prices of one to two 
cents gold per pound above Chinese cot- 
ton took the place of the best grades 
from India, the normal place of Ameri- 
can cotton is in the spinning of more 
than 20-count yards and the takings of 
American cotton will accordingly depend 
-| upon the extent to which the spinning 
industry continues to change to higher 
count yarns. 

As previously stated since 1925 more 
and more of the Japanese mills in 
| Shanghai have been spinning high-count 
yarns and now about one-third of the 
mills are spinning higher counts requir- 
ing, accordingly, more and more Ameri- 
can cotton. Only 5 per cent of the 
Chinese spindles are spinning high count 
yarns but gains are being made each 
year. Mill owners observe a growing 
demand for the higher counts. 

The manager of four mills at Tung- 
|chow stated that the.demand for yarns 
below 20 counts was decreasing and that 
today there is a demand for fine shirt- 
ing requiring 28-count yarn whereas 
there was no demand for materials of 
this type a few years ago. 

These changes will of necessity be 
gradual because of the low purchasing 
power of the Chinese but in a charac- 
teristic phrase of some of the Chinese, 
“fine counts must increase.” Leaders in 
the industry believe that in oon or four 
years probably double the present 
amount of high count yarns will be made 
by the Chinese mills. 

In addition to the requirements for 
high count yarns, local importers are 
selling small amounts of American cot- 
ton to interior mills to mix with local 
staple in strengthening their mixtures 
for 22-count yarns. In the aggregate it 
| will be observed that the Shanghai indus- 


|try is at present using about 150,000 





quirements of about 1,227,000 bales. 
Consumption and import figures also re- 
veal that fully 75 per cent of the Amer- 
ican cotton used in China is consumed in 
the Shanghai mills. 


bales of American cotton out of total re- | 


| 


By Senator Wheeler American Product of Low and Strict Middling Grades Said | Under Consideration 


Bureau of Standards Finds 
Green-Yellow Mark for 
Krypton Lacks Proper 


Qualification. 


The revolutionary development which 
is taking place in the science of pre- 
cision measurements is well illustrated 
by the consideration now being given to 
various spectral lines as possible funda- 
mental standards of length, according 
to the Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce. Light waves as a prac- (¢ 
tical length standard would have seemed 
impossible a few years ago, yet today 
scientific and technical men accept them 
as a matter of course and use them regu- 
larly for’ precise measurements. The 
statement, made public July 5, follows 
in full text: 

The July number. of the Bureau’s 
Journal of Research will contain a re- 
port on the first spectrum of krypton, 
discussing the proposed use of a certain 
yellow-green line in the spectrum of 
this element as a fundamental length 
standard. The Bureau’s analysis shows 


| general practical use, and 


that theoretical objections can be raised 


| against this krypton line as a primary 


standard. 

The line is not sufficiently intense for 
it is -asso- 
ciated with a condition of the atoms 


which favors absorption or reversal of 
the line, The Bureau suggests other 
krypton lines to which these objections 
do not apply. 

But none of these lines can be recom- 
mended definitely as primary standards 
until they have been further examined 
to find whether they are in reality single 
lines or are composed of numerous very 
fine lines. In the latter case they would 
be unsuitable as standards. 

A short history of this work may prove 
of interest. 

Discovery of Krypton. 

Ramsey and Travers discovered a new 
constituent of atmospheric air in 1898, 
They called it krypton (“hidden”), and 
indicated that its spectrum was charac- 
terized by two brilliant lines, one green 
and the other yellow. In the 30 years 
which followed this discovery a consider- 
able number of attempts were made to 
amplify the description of krypton spec- 
tra, but none of them were complete or 
accurate enough to permit a satisfactory 
anaylsis of the spectral structures. 

Interest in the first spectrum of kryp- 
ton was revived in‘: 1927 when the Inter- 
national Conference on Weights and 
Measures recommended that a yellow- 
green krypton line be investigated as to 
its suitability as a primary standard of 
wave length which might be substituted 
for the red line of cadmium provisionally 
adopted as the fundemental standard. 

In investigating the possibility of rare 
gas spectra as sources of length. stand- 
ards of superior quality, the Bureau of 
Standards is attaeking the problem by 
a new method. Instead of beginning 
with a tedious examination of the be- 
havior of different lines under varying 
conditions, preliminary descriptions of ‘4 
the entire spectra have: been prepared. 

These descriptiones permit identifica- 
tion of the atomic energy states, and 
classification of practically all of the 
spectral lines. The relative values of 
energy levels and the quantum nurebers 
associated with them give information 
about the characteristics of the individual 
lines, and enable one to discuss their 
relative merits as wave length stand- 
ards. 

Thus, the relative intensities can be 
derived theoretically, the susceptibility 
of any line to reversal or to pressure can 
be estimated, and the lines theoretically 
best qualified as standards may then be 
selected for practical tests. 

Combinations of Lines. 

The new description completed for the 
first spectrum of krypton includes esti- 
mated intensities and measured wave 
lengths of 205 lines ranging from 3302A 
in the ultraviolet to 9751A in the infra- 
red. Practically all of these lines have 
been classified as combinations of iden- 
tified spectral terms. 

The general features of the first spec- 


(@ 


¥ 


Copies of the report may be obtained 
|from the Foreign Service, Bureau of 
Aericniturat Economics, Washington, 


trum of krypton are found to resemble 
very closely those of the preceding rare 
gases, neon and argon, and in excellent. 
‘accord with the theoretical cord with the theoretical expectations. 
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to be interested in getting materials for| Public supply. 


By an _ additional agreement with ehienenenait eat ieee TEE 


use in this factory from the United} 
States, and it is suggested by the Vice 
Consul that American manufacturers of 
cardboard boxes and also of box making | 
machinery submit samples of their prod- 
uets, catalogs, and other descriptive lit- | 
erature and price lists to the proper of- 
ficials. 


Inquiry in Production Costs 
Of Beans and Peas Asked 


President Hoover was urged on July 
5 by Representative French (Rep.), 
Moscow, Idaho, to direct the Tariff uae. 
mission to make an investigation into the 
costs of production here and abroad of 
dried beans and peas, and, if possible to 
recommend an imecrease in the duty on 
imports of these articles under the so- 
called flexible provisions of the Tariff 
Act of 1922. 

The rate of duty on beans now is 1% 
cents per pound and the tariff bill as it 
passed the House makes it 2's cents per 

und. 

Representative 
following his con 


French stated orally 
ference with the Presi- 


dent that foreign countries are now glut- | 


ting the American market with peas and 
beans and that unless relief is had grow- 
ers in Idaho, Michigon, Wisconsin and 
Montana will be injured. 


ers must develop their own supply from | 
|such sources as wells and springs. In 
doing this, there arises the possibility 


Have Been Tampered With. 
{ 
Investigators of the Prohibition Bu- 


of unsafc water unless the development | reau found that 421 barrels of bonded 
| work is done in accord with accepted| whisky stored in the Government ware- 
sanitary principles. If the tourist camp house on Newberry Street, Chicago, IIl., 


has been inspected by a governmental 
agency and approved or certified, the| had been tampered with, it was stated 


{safety of the water supply can be as-|orally June 5 by the Commissioner of | 
|sumed; but if it has not, we should know Prahieision, Dr. James M. Doran. 

the outward signs of a properly devel- | r, Doran made this statement in con- 
oped supply for which to look, es with a report that approxi- 


Open Dug Wells 


Said to Be Dangerous 

Open springs are generally unsafe, 
because they are so readily accessible 
to contaminating influences. If the 
spring is not prpperly protected, sur- 
face water carrying out the washings 
from the ground can very easily run 
into the spring, and often it will be | 
used by campers for keeping foods and 
milk chilled. Hence, the spring should 
be tightly walled up to exclude surface 
drainage and should be covered so that 
one cannot have access to it without con- 
siderable effort, The water thus neatly 
housed should be discharged for the use 
of the camper through a pipe passing 
through the wall. 

Open dug wells, particularly those 


been stolen from the warehouse with) 
the connivance ef prohibition agents, by | 
| the substitution of colored water for the | 


had been taken or that the tampering | 
occurred in the Chicago warehouse. 


“The Chicago liquor,” he said, 
collected from many sources, over .a 
period of years, There was no whole- | 
sale tampering in the warehouse, 


“When you realize that there are | 
300,000 barrels of bonded whisky in 
storage in the United States you can see 
that the 421 barrels is not a very large 
part of it, The damaged whisky will be 
destroyed and will not be used for medic- | 
inal or any other purposes, We are mak. | 
ing a careful check and analysis of the | 
with buckets, are no better than springs.|lots of stored liquor throughout the | 
When the top of a well is open, or not|country and we find that all lots are in 
| tightly covered, the water may be con- | a pretty sound condition,” he concluded. 


“was 








Switzerland the Italian government has 
cancelled the conventional rate of 15 gold 
live per 100 kilos provided in the Italo- 
| Swiss commercial treaty, according to a 
| cablegram received in the Department of 
Commerce from Acting Commercial At- 
| tache E. Humes, Rome, and made public 
July 5. The Department’ s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


The general rate of 40 gold lire per | 


100 kiios will now be applied to all im- 
ports of this commodity. Imports from | 


| mately $2,000,000 worth of liquor had, the United States and other countries | 


having most-favored-nation status with | 
Italy have hitherto been admitted under | 
the lower convention rate, Duties are 


whisky. He denied that any such amount | stated in former gold lire of 19.3 cents,| dent Hoover. 


United States currency. 


Cabinet Meeting Cancelled 
To Await Members’ Return 


| The usual Friday Cabinet meeting was 
not held on July Although the meet- 
ing had been scheduled, it was cancelled 
at the last minute for the reason, it was 
explained at the White House, that all 
the members of the Cabinet, except the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, were out of the city. 

The next meeting between President 
| Hoover and his Cabinet is scheduled for 
Tuesday, July 9 


Stamp to Commemorate 


Peace Treaty Proposed 


Issuance of a specia} postage stamp to 
commemorate the ratification by all the 
foreign governments which are signato- 
vies to the Kellogg peace pact is being 
considered it was stated orally at the! 
‘Post Office Department. 


Suggestions for such a stamp have| 
reached the Department before, but no 
decision has been reached, It was said 
at the Department that the matter had 
been taken up with the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, who, it was 
| understood, will discuss it with Presi- 


or comment of any kind, 
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Under the present law, the Postmas- Roper C, 
ter General, Walter F. Brown, is author- 
ized to issue commemorative stamps 
from time to time but not to exceed 
| four in each year, 

It was explained that the suggestion 
for a Kellogg commemorative stamp was 
not entirely new to the Department, 
since the former Postmaster General, 
Harry 8. New, considered similar appli- 
cations, but disapproved them, because it 
was felt that the matter was not in line 
with the policy of the Department, 

It was pointed out that the Depart- 
ment issues special stamps only to com- 
memorate some important event in 
American history. 
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“the Attorney General or his representa- 


AvTnortzep STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presenten Herein, Berna 


Pus.LisHEeD WiTHOUT COMMENT 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Right of Government | Statutes Covering Awards for Heroism 
To Offer Seized Data | During Last Half Century Are Compiled) To Realty Acquired 


In Evidence Is Issue 


Appeal Filed Against Convic- | 
tion Based Upon Record 
Taken Over From 
State Authorities. 


The right of the Federal Government 
to use records in a Federal case even 
when such records are obtained through 
misconduct on the part of a private in- 
dividual or State officials is brought up 
in a case now pending before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, it was | 
stated, July 5, by the Department of 
Justice. 

State. Evidence Taken Over. 

In this case the records were seized 
by the Attorney General of New York 
and were turned over to the United 

tates Attorney for use in prosecuting 

case of alleged use of the mails to 
defraud. The statement follows in full 
text: 

A case raising a constitutional ques- 
tion as to searches and seizures has been 
presented in the Supreme Court of the} 
United States on a petition of Percy J. 
Fuller for a writ of certiorari to have 
reviewed the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit | 
affirming his conviction in the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York on a charge of 
using the mails in furtherance of a} 
scheme to defraud. | 

Records Subpoenaed. | 

The record in this case discloses that 
Fuller was alleged to have organized a} 
number of schemes, the main object of | 
which appeared to be to induce the pub- | 
lic to invest their money in Fuller’s en- | 
terprises. The allegations are that the 
enterprises were of a fraudulent char- 
acter. 

It is further shown in this case that, | 
in pursuance of the law of the State! 
of New York, the Attorney General of | 
that state by subpoena required that | 
Fuller’s books and records be furnished. 
While these books and records were in| 
the hands of the Attorney General of | 
New York, the United States Attorney 
caused a subpoena to be issued directing | 


tive to produce said books and records | 
before the Federal grand jury. That was 
done and the book:; and records were 
subsequently introduced at the trial of 
Fuller. 

Right to Use Data Defended. 

It is contended by the Department of 
Justice, in a brief in opposition to the 
petition, that, under the decisions of the | 
Supreme Court, records obtained even | 
through misconduct on the part of state | 
officials or private persons may be used 
by the Government without violating 
the defendant’s constitutional privilege, 
where it appears that no Federal official 
was connected with their production or 
seizure. 


Silver Imports into India 
Are Reduced for Week 


| guished to deserve the medal of the first 


|gold life-saving medals and the second 


| Superintendent of House Document Room Assembles Leg- 


islation Providing Medals and Honors. 


All the laws that have authorized the 
issuance of medals from the 43rd Con- 
gress, when Matthew Carpenter, of Wis- 
consin, and Henry B. Anthony, of Rhode 


Island, were Speakers of the House, and 
Ulysses S. Grant was President, down 
to the present time, are embodied in a 
new compilation made public July 5. 
The compilation is the work of Eimer A. 
Lewis, Superintendent of the Document 
Room of the House. 

Mr. Lewis made an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the statutes running 
through almost a score of Congresses, 
and of more than double that number 
of sessions, in order to make availabie 
to Congress a compendium. 

The first of these laws, passed June 
20, 1874, was of a general nature di- 
recting the Secretary of the Treasury 
to have prepared medals of honor, with 
suitable devices, to be “distinguished” 
as life-saving medals of the first and 
second class. These were to be be- 
stowed on “any persons who shall here- 
after endanger their own lives in sav- 
ing, or endeavoring to save, lives from 
perils of the sea, within the United 
States or upon any American vessel. 

This general law applied the first 
class medals to cases of “extreme and 
heroic daring” and the second class 
medals to “cases not sufficiently distin- 


class.” It also required a _ condition 
precedent that no.award of either medal 
shall be made to any person “until suffi- 
cient evidence of his deserving shall 
have been filed with the Secretary of | 
the Treasury and entered upon the rec- 
ords of the Treasury Department.” 
Other laws that followed within a de- 
cade related to details of amendment of 
this general authorization, including the 
rescuing of the shipwrecked and saving 
from drowning as entitling special consid- 
eration for second-class medals in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury, designating the first-class medals as 


| 


class as silver life-saving medals, etc. 
Cash Sum Provided | 
For Loss of Medal | 


In 1882, Congress authorized the be- | 
stowal of $100 or less on parties whose 
life-saving medals have _ been lost| 
through no fault on their part. Then 
came authorization of a rosette or knot 
to be worn in lieu of the medal by those | 
to whom themedals are awarded, and of a 
ribbon to be worn With the medal, under 
patterns to be established by the Presi- | 
dent. 

After the battle of Manila, in the| 
Spanish War of 1898, in recognition of | 
the service of Commodore George Dewey, | 
commanding the Asiatic squadron of the | 
Navy at Manila, Congress authorized the 
presentation of a sword of honor to him 
and of bronze medals commemorating 
the battle to the officers and men of the. 
squadron. Subsequently Dewey, who be- 
came an admiral, was given other honors, 
receiving a house in Washington as the 


gift of school children of America, and 
;made a tour of States including a visit 
|in his special’ car to his home town of 


Silver imports into India for the pe- 
@ riod from June 15 to June 21, inclusive, | oe oP ny 
2 7 2e ; | Montpelier, ° 
totaled 485,090 ene — - 7 There were other laws that followed, 
cable dispatch to the Department of! p6carding the wearing of the rosettes 
Commerce from its Bombay office. The! or knots and ribbons by medal recipi-| 
Department’s statement follows: in full| ents, making provision for bronze medals | 
text: to the officers and men of the Navy and 
- The imports originated from the fol-| Marine Corps who participated in the| 
lowing points: New York, 355,000 ounces; | naval and other engagements in the wa- 
and Port Said, 80,000 ounces. During | ters of the West Indies and on the shores 





the period from June 8 to June 14, in-| of Cuba during the war with Spain. In| 
clusive, imports totaled approximately | connection with that authority, the law, : 
959,000 ounces. which was enacted in 1901, three years! 

Currency in reserve on June 15 totaled | after the Spanish war was over, also) 
955,800,000 rupees in silver coins, as com- | provided that any person who, under that | 
pared with 950,400,000 rupees on June | law, receives recognition in more than! 
7. Bullion in reserve was 49,700,000 ru- 


one instance may, instead of a second | 
pees, disclosing an increase of 5,200,000 | 
rupees since June 7. 


medal, be presented with an appropri- 
Silver stocks on June 21 were esti- 


ately inscribed bronze bar to be at-| 
tached to the ribbon by which the medal | 

mated at 500 bars, showing a decrease 

of 800 bars since June 14. The off-take 


is suspended. 
Congress in 1901 authorized a gratuity | 
as cabled on June 23, for the two weeks| Medal of honor for any enlisted man} 
~ ended on June 21, was 2,625 bars, as 
compared with the weekly off-take of 


in the Navy or Marine Corps distin- | 
guishing himself in battle or displaying; 
1.540 bars reported by cable on June 9. 
Since the last cable there was little 


extraordinary heroism in the line of his} 
profession. In 1902, it specially awarded 
change in the market until June 21,|80ld medals or honor to First Lieut. 
when, upon receipt of reports from David H. Jarvis, Second Lieut. Ells- 
Shanghai, an easier tone developed. worth P. Bertholf, and Surgeon Samuel 
oe eae ee ea J. Call, of the Revenue Cutter Service, | 
and members of the overland expedi- 
tion of 1897 and 1898 for the relief of 
the whaling fleet in the arctic regions. 
In 1904, it made appropriations for a 
re * national rifle contest trophy and medals | 
. Southern Italy’s cherry crop, mainly | and other prizes, to be contested for an- 
in the Province of Campania, is said to nually, by the Army, Navy, Marine 
have yielded only fair to average re-| Corps, the National Guard or organized 
sults, according to a report from the| militia of the States, Territories and the | 
American Consul at Naples, S. B. Re-| District. of Columbia. There was an- 
decker, just made public by the Depart-| other provision for lost medals in 1904, 
ment of Commerce. when Congress authorized duplicate 
_ The Department’s statement follows} medals where the originals are lost or 
in full text: destroyed without fault of the benc- |} 
; The poor crop is blamed on the very | ficiary. 
ate spring and the persistence of low 
temperatures and the. occurrence of hail Honors Awarded 
and heavy rains during the ripening In “Titanic” Disaster 
season in Italy. f Other medal statutes were enacted by 
The quantity of the crop is reported| Congress from time to time since. A 
to be fairly abundant, but the quality|reminder of the Steamer “Titanic” dis- 
generally inferior, a large part of the] aster is the law, in 1912, conveying the | 
fruit being characterized as small in|thanks of Congress to Captain Arthur 
size and very spotty, owing to the poor|H. Rostron and the other officers and 
ripening caused by adverse weather. It|crew of the steamship “Cavpathia” for 
is stated that there will be a fairly good| services in rescuing 704 lives from the 
production of cherries of the medium] wreck of the “Titanic,” with authority 
grade, but a scarcity is anticipated of|for a gold medal to Captain Rostron. 
the finest export grades like “Imperial,”| The establishment in the Departments 
which are in demand in the United] of War and the Navy of a roll desig- 
States. ’ m ud nated as the Army and Navy medal of 
_The production of “Mountain” cher-|honor roll, applicable to each surviving 
ries, probably the second most popular} person who has served in the military 
variety in the United States import] or naval service of the United States in 
trade of cherries from Italy, is expected| any war, who is 65 years of age or over, 
to be good, as these cherries, coming|and who has been awarded a medal of 
from the slopes of Mount Vesuvius, have | honor for galiantry or intrepidity in ac- 
been protected by the mountain from/|tual conflict with the enemy, was pro- 
unfavorable weather conditions. _ vided a law enacted in 1916. Such per- 
The harvesting of the crop this year) sons so entitled to be entered on that 


Crop of Cherries in Italy 
Is Mostly of Low Quality 
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in Italy is one or two weeks behind| rol] must also, under the terms of that; 


normal. law, have performed such action “at the 


of the Naval service awarded such 
medals, for each such award, etc. 

In the aftermath of the World War, 
are a number of medal laws, including, 
Congressional medals of honor upon the 
unknown identified French soldier buried 


in the Arc de Triomphe at Paris and the | 


unknown, unidentified British | soldier 
buried in the Westminster Abbey, at 
London, as well as a law in 1920 pre- 
senting to the city of Verdun, France, a 
memorial medal or tablet “as a mark of 
America’s appreciation of the valor of 
its defenders.” 

In 1921, Congress also authorized a 
Congressional medal of honor and the 
distinguished service cross to be _ be- 
stowed on the unknown, unidentified 
American “buried in the Memorial 
amphitheatre at the national cemetery 
at Arlington, Va., on November 11 of 
that year.” In the same year Congress 
bestowed a Congressional medal of 
honor upon the unknown, unidentified 
Italian soldier “buried in the National 
Monument to Victor Emanuel II in Rome, 
Italy.” 


Unauthorized Wearing 
Prohibited By Statute 


There were laws prohibiting unauthor- 
ized wearing, manufacture or sale of 
medals and badges awarded by the War 
Department, authorizing 40,000 medals 
with appropriate devices commemorative 


of the Norse-American Centennial of | 


1925, and medals and promotions and 


other distinctions for Army air servi¢e | 
fliers who circumnavigated the globe by | 


airplane—Captain Lowell H. Smith, First 
Lieutenants, Leigh Wade, Leslie P. Ar- 


nold and Erick H. Nelson, and others. | 


Lieutenant Commander Richard E. Byrd, 
U. S. N., now in the South Polar Region, 
was advanced to the grade of Compander, 
retired, and awarded a medal for courage 


and intrepidity at the risk of his life} 
“in demonstrating that it is possible for} 


aircraft to travel in continuous flight 
from a now inhabited portion of the earth 
over the North Pole and return,” in 1926, 
under a law approved in 1927. Floyd 


Bennett, Navy air pilot, also was given) 
a Congressional medal of honor as a} 


member of the expedition. 


In the same year Congress recognized 
the achievement of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, now Colonei Lindbergh, by award- 
ing him, in the name of Congress, a 
medal “for displaying heroic courage 
and skill as a navigator at the risk of 
his life by his non-stop flight in his 
plane, the Spirit of St. Louis, from New 
York City to Paris, France, on May 20, 
1927, by which he not only achieved the 
greatest individual triumph of any Amer- 
ican citizen, but demonstrated that travel 
— the ocean by aircraft was pos- 
sible.’ 


ber 14, 1927. The following May Con- 


gress also provided a gold medal to be | 


presented to: him “with suitable em- 
blems, devices and inscriptions.” 


Congress in 1928 presented the dis- 
tinguished flying cross to de Pinedo, 
Costes, Le Brix, von Huenfeld, Fitz- 
maurice anc Koehl, for aerial journeys. 
Thomas A. Edison was given a gold 
medal last year commemorative of his 
achievemerts “in illumining. the path 
of progress through the development 
and application of inventions that have 
revolutionized civilization in the 
century.” 


Speed T rials Held 


On German Railway 


Experiments Include Tests of 
Brakes and Permanent Way. 


The German State Railway is making 
peed trials, according to a report from 
the Trade Commissioner at Hamburg, 
James T. Scott, just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. The de- 
partment’s statement in full text follows: 

An experimental run was made from 

Hamburg to Nauen on the Hamburg- 
Berlin route with an empty “D” or ex- 
press train for the purpose of testing the 
carriage rolling stock and permanent 
way. This train comprised 15 carriages 
of the modern steel construction and 


attained a speed of 120 kilometres per 
hour. 


The distance from Hamburg to Nauen 


s 


is 251 kilometres and this was covered | 


by this train in 2 hours and 37 minutes 
or at an average speed of 100 kilometres 
per hour. The fastest trains running be- 
tween Hamburg and Berlin, namely the 
“FD” trains, which cover the distance of 
290 kilometres from Hamburg to Berlin 
ma nonstop run of 3 hours and 20 
minutes, average 88 kilometres per hour. 

In addition to testing the carriage ma- 
terial and track, certain technical meas- 
urements were also tested, the most im- 
portant perhaps of which were the brake 
trials, which are said to have given very 
satisfactory results, While traveling at 
a speed of 120 kilometres per hour, this 
train was brought to a standstill within 
300 metres. It is pointed out that as the 
“FD” trains have again attained the pre- 
war maximum speed of 100 kilometres 
per hour, the State Railway is not yet 
contemplating an acceleration of these 
speeds, The fastest route traversed on 
any line in Germany is said to. be that 
between Berlin and Halle, where trains 
reach a speed of slightly over 100 kilo- 
metres per hour, The average speed, 
however, for this run is only somewhat 
over 88 kilometres per hour, 


Exports of Pulp and Paper 
_ For Canada Increase 


Shipments of wood puip from Canada 


That act was approved Decem- | 


last | 


For Government Use 


Department of Justice An- 
nounces Action on Trans- 


fers of Land Valued 
At $1,228,573. 


Titles to land purchased by the Gov- 
ernment for building sites, forest re- 
serves, and for other purposes, have been 
approved by the Department: of Justice, 
it was announced July 5. Following is 
the statement in full text: 

Titles to lands to be acquired by the 
Government to the value of $1,228,573 
have been approved during the past week 
by the Department of Justice. Among 
the larger items are the following: 

Building Sites in Washington. 

District of Columbia: Lots six and 
seven, part of lot two in square 257, 
City of Washington, for inclusion in the 
site of a public biilding, $163,000; part 


of original lot four, square 728, City of | 


Washington, for inclusion in site of new 
Supreme Court building, $11,500. 

Connecticut: Lots 135 and 137 Hyde 
Street, Hartford, and lot 412 and 420 
Church Street, and lots 10 and 12 Hoad- 
ley Place, $260,495; also, 38 to 42 Hoad- 
ley Place, and lots 9 to 11 Footguard 
Place, $55,204; lots 16 and 18 Hoadley 
Place, $106,702, all for site of new 
building. 

Towa: 649 acres in Clayton County, for 
wild-life and fish-refuge purposes, $5,196. 

Kansas: Trict of land in Topeka, ac- 


| 800. 

Massachusetts: Two parcels of land in 
| Fall River, $95,000, another tract, $50,- 
000; another parcel, $135,000, another 


new public building. 


Minnesota: 143 acres in Houston 


$1,439. 


for new post office building, $14,500. 
Forestry Reserve. 

New Hampshire: 2,343 acres in Graf- 
ton County, for forestry purposes, $18,- 
041. 

Pennsylvania: Parcel known as “Beale 
Farm,” Chester County, acquired for 
| United States Veterans Hospital at 
Coatesville, $61,000. 

Tennessee: 1,309 acres in Cocke County 
| for forestry purposes, $8,295, 412 acres 
in Sullivan County for same purposes, 
$5,748. 

West Virginia: 1,916 acres in Poco- 
hontas County, for forestry purposes, 
$5,748. 

Wisconsin: 186 acres in Vernon 
County, $1,306, and 160 acres in La- 
Crosse County, $1,360, both for wild life 
and fish refuge purposes. 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
July 5, 1929. 





9:45 a. m—The Acting Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, Royal Klober, 
called to discuss budget matters with 
the President. 

10:30 a. m.—The usual meeting of the 
Cabinet, scheduled for that hour, did 
not take place, because only one mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, was in 
the city. 

11 a. m.—Representative French 
(Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, called to urge 


if possible, to recommend an increase in 
the duty on dried beans and peas. 
11:30 a. m.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 
12:15 p. m—L. W. Baldwin, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company, called to pay his respects to 


business conditions. 
12:30 p. m.—Representative Johnson 
(Rep.), of Hoquiam, Wash., called to 
discuss minor matters with the Presi- 
dent. 
12:45 p. m.—Senator Schall 


to the President. 
3:45 p. m. 

week-end fishing trip at his camp in the 

Shenandoah National Forest, Virginia. 


Sunday Rest Day Proposed 
For Malay Rubber Workers 


Sunday rest for every rubber tree in 
Malaya, and thus every estate worker, 
from manager down to humblest coolie, 
is advocated by the Malayan press, it 





missioner at Singapore, Donald Ren- 
shaw, made public July 5 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The statement follows in full text: 

One day’s rest in seven, according to 
the Malayan Tribune, “for trees and 
workmen is eminently desirable.” It 
continues: 





“Those who declare the idea impos- | 
sible may be reminded that it is in force | 
on all plantations in Jamaica, and works | 


well. We hope that on both humani- 
tarian and economic grounds the various 
Planters Associations will energetically 
take up this question. 

“Possibly the Asiatic P. A. M. would 
readily follow a lead given by the senior 
organization, and if necessary the Gov- 
ernment might be asked to introduce 
legislation to enforce the Sunday rest, 
for the small holding as well as the big 
plantation.” 


| Vessels in Border Trade 
| Exempt from Health Law 


Ships operating exclusively in trade 
| between ports of Canada and the United 
| States need not obtain bills of health 
|from either American Consular officers 


quired for new post office building, $107,- | 


parcel, $120,000, all acquired for site for | 


County,*for wild life and fish purposes, | 


| 
Montana: Tract of land in Lewiston, 


the President to direct the Tariff Com-| 
mission to make an investigation and, | 


the President and to discuss farm and+ 


; (Rep.), | 
of Minnesota, ‘called to pay his respects | 


The President left for a 


is stated in advices from the Trade Com- | 


SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1929 


Comptroller General Rules Allowance Is Restricted to Pe-'| 
riod When Beneficiary. Is Not Self-supporting. 


Because the Government has made 
ample provision for the support of cadets 
at the Military and Naval Academies, 
the Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, 
has denied the continuance of compensa- 
tion to a cadet at the Military Academy 
who was pursuing a course of instruc- 
tion. at that institution under provisions 
of the World War Veterans’ Act. 

The decision was made at the request 
of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
It follows in full text: 

The Director, United States Veterans’ 
Bureau: There has been received your 
letter of June 13, 1929, as follows: 

“T have the honor to request your de- 
|cision in the case of Herbert George 
| Sparrow, XC-637,770, which is now pend- 
ing before the Bureau for determination. 
The facts in the case may be stated as 
follows: 

“Herbert George Sparrow died in the 
military service of the United States on 
January 1, 1924. Compensation pay- 
ments had been awarded to his widow 
for herself and one child, Herbert George 
Sparrow, Jr., who was born on Novem- 
ber 24, 1910. The additional allowance 
on account of the child, Herbert George 
Sparrow, Jr., was terminated on Novém- 
ber 23, 1928, the child having then be- 





Colonies in Africa 


Develop Public Works 


French Government Would 
Guarantee Payment of Loans 
To Finance Projects. 


French colonies of West Africa, Indo- 
China, and Madagascar and the com- 
missariats in Togo and Cameron would 
be empowered to contract loans amount- 
ing to three billion francs, by a bill re- 
cently introduced in the Chamber of 
Deputies, the Department of Commerce 
is informed by its Paris office. The De- 
partment’s statement issued July 5 fol- 
lows in full text: 

The proceeds of the loans would be 
applied, concurrently with other re- 
sources, to public works to be finished 
or to be undertaken in those colonies 
and mandated territories. The loans 
would be floated on the proposals of the 
interested colonial or territorial govern- 
ments and by successive sections and 
will be amortizable within a maximum 
period of 50 years. 

Payment Guaranteed. 

The service would be taken care of by 
constant annuities, which would -be in- 
scribed in the budgets of the colonies and 
|of the territories under mandate. Pay- 
|ment thereof would be guaranteed by 
|the French government. _ Approximately 
| one-half of the sum to be raised by the 

loans would be devoted to the railways, 
with harbor, river and irrigation work 
| coming next in importance. 

All of the materials employed in the 
| execution of the works, as well as the 
| material necessary for exploitation, that 





| are not found in the country or that do! 


/not come from deliveries in kind, must 
be of French origin and _ transported 
in French bottoms. In case of proved 
necessity the Minister of the Colonies, 
| after agreement with the Minister of Fi- 
nance, may authorize derogations by 
mean of decisions. 

Under legislation of 1920 and 1928 the 
| Morocean government was authorized to 
| borrow large sums for the development 
|of the protectorate. Of the amount au- 
| thorized, 1,048,000,000 francs has not 
yet been utilized. A decree of May 1, 
1929, permits the Moroccan government 
to issue under that authorization a loan 
of 325,000,000 francs. (France par 
$0.0391.) 


Program of Building 


For Washington Projects. 


President Hoover announced orally on | 


July 5 that the $50,000,000 building pro- 
gram for public buildings in the Na- 
|tional Capital will not meet the necessi- 
ties of the Government. 


| The announcement followed a confer- | 
lence between President Hoover and the | 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 


| Mellon. 


ito secure as quickly as possible the 
/erection of the Department of Justice, 
the Department of Labor, the Archives 
land independent Government establish- 
|/ments buildings, which are not included 
in the $50,000,000 appropriation author- 


ized by Congress for carrying out the | 


| Government building program. The fund 
|does, however, include the purchase 
price of the sites for these buildings. 


it is said, would like to have this con- 
struction put on a basis of rotation so 


Titles Are Approved Compensation Under War Veterans Act 
Is Denied to Cadet at Military Academy 








Said to Be Inadequate | 


President Favors More Funds | 


President Hoover, it was stated, wishes | 


The President and Secretary Mellon, | 


| whenever referred to in the statutes. The 





{that when it is once started it will be | 


| continued without interrupton. | 
way, the President believes, considerable 
| 


saving in money will be effected and the | 


workers will be kept busy, going from 
| one job to the other without interruption. 
| The President understands, it was 
| stated, that to complete the buildings re- 
| ferred to and to reface the State, War. 
|and Navy Departments Building will 
| require about $2,500,000 additional an- 
|nually for the next 10 years. 


Names Are Suggested 
| For New Light Cruisers 


In this | 


“G YEARLY 
INDEX 


come 18 years of age. Recently Bureau 
Form No, 674 (Request for approval of 
designated institution) was executed by 
Herbert George Sparrow, Jr., requesting | 
the approval of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy under the provisions of | 
Section 201 (3) of the World War Vet-| 
erans’ Act, as amended May 29, 1928,| 
which provides: 

“Provided, That the payment of com- 
pensation shall be further continued af- 
ter the age of 18 years and until comple- 
tion of education or training (but not af- 
ter such child reaches the age of 21 years), 
to any child who is or may hereafter be | 
pursuing a course of instruction at a} 
school, college, academy, seminary, tech- 
nical institute, or university, particularly | 
designated by him and approved by the} 
director, which shall have agreed to re- 
port to the director the termination of at- 
tendance of such child, and if any such 
institution of learning fails to make such} 
report promptly the approval shall be 
withdrawn.” 

“Evidence of his qualification to enter | 
the military academy on July 1, 1929, 
has been presented in the form of a cer- 
tificate signed by S. Whipple, Lt. Col., 
A. G. 0., Adp. 


Qualification for Entrance 


To Academy Proved 


“Section 212-o0f the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, as amended, provides: ‘That 
compensation under this title shall not} 
be paid while the person is in reecipt| 
of active service or retirement pay.’ | 

“The question presented in this case} 
is, therefore, whether the compensation | 
which Herbert George Sparrow, Jr., will 
receive as a cadet at the United States 
Military Academy is active service pay 
within the meaning of Section 212 of the 
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Tickets Available 
For Seaand Air Trip 
To Latin America 


‘Traveler to West Coast Ofe 


fered Alternative of Aire { 
plane or Motorship 
Accommodations. 


Tickets acceptable on either mortor- 
ships or airplanes along the West Coast 
of South America are now available to 
travelers, it was announced July 5 by 
the Pan American Union. 

The statement follows in full text: 

“Combination tickets’’—tickets g 
for travel by airship or motorship—are 
the newest offerings to prospective visi-~ 
tors to the West Coast countries of South 
America. The holder of such a ticket 
may use any desired combination of the 
two methods of travel. 

Cooperation of services has made pos= 
sible these quicker transits, and business 
men and travelers in general are accept= 
ing the improved facilities in constantly 
increasing numbers. 

In. speaking of these travel accommo- 
dations the vice president of one of the 
leading’ companies said that the two fine 
new motorships, “Santa Inez” and “Santa 
Rita,” sailing between New York and 
Valparaiso, have been provided at heavy 
cost. He further said: 

“The public demanded faster, finer 
ships; they called for safety and a de- 
gree of luxury; they wanted beds instead 
of berths. These features have been 
provided, as well as various luxurious 
appointments; and patronage is active, 
most ef the accommodations being sold 
long in advance of sailing dates. 

“As to quickness, these ships trans- 


|port one from New York to Buenaven- 


tura in 8 days; to Guayaquil in 12 days; 





World War Veterans’ Act and, there- 
fore, such as to bar his right to re-| 
ceive the benefits of Section 201(3) of| 
the World’ War Veterans’ Act, as 
amended May 29, 1928. i 

“The Bureau -has repeatedly held that! 
cadets at West Point and midshipmen| 
at Annapolis, while engaged in the or-| 
dinary performance of their  student| 
duties, are not in the active military 
service and has also held that the pay| 
received by cadets at the Military Acad-| 
emy is in the nature of an allowance for) 
expenses and maintenance as_ students) 
while preparing to become officers in the) 
active military service and cannot, there-| 
fore, be considered to be active service 
or retirement pay.” 

‘The cash compensation which a cadet | 
at the Military Academy receives from 
the Government is denominated as “pay” 


joint service pay act of June 10, 1922, 
A2 Stat, 632, provides that cadets at the 
Military Academy which receive the 
same “pay and alolwances”' as ‘provided 
for midshipmen of the Navy. The act 
of July 11, 1919, 41 Stat. 146, provides 
that “the pay of midshipmen’’ shall be 
$780 per annum. 

Prior to the amendment ‘of May 29, 
1928, quoted in your submission, section 
201 f, subdivision 3 of the: World War 
Veterans’ Act, 43 Stat. 617, ‘provided: 

“The payment of compensation to or 
for a child shall continue until such child 
reaches the age of 18 years or marries, 
er if such child. shall be permanently in- 
capable of self-support by reason of men- 
tal or phisical defect, then during such 
incapacity.” 

It is evindent that this provision con- 
templates compensation for a child to be 
continued only during the period that the 
child is incapable of self-support. The 
period during which a child may be 
deemed incapable of self-support within 
the meaning of the statute was extended 
by the amendment of May 29, 1928, to 
include the periods during which the child 
continued to be not self-supporting by 
reason of attending a school, college, 
academy, seminary, technical institution 
or unviversity. 

The attendance of a cadet at the Mili- 
tary Academy presents an entirely dif- 
ferent situation from attendance at a 
nongovernmental educational institution. 





and to Valparaiso in from 17 to 18 days. 
Airplane to Valparaiso. 

“But there are certain people who call 
for faster service than ocean ships offer. 
They 2re patronizing airships. That is 
one of the reasons we are combining 
with the airways of the United States 
and those of Peru. 

“With Diesel oil-burning liners on the 
sea and the latest type of planes in the 
air, the new services are offering means 
of rapid transit from New York to Val- 
paraiso and vice versa, as well as to a 
score of intermediate ports along the 
course.” 

Air mail services between the eastern 


jcities of the United States and western 


cities of South America as far south as 
Santiago, over the route above outlined, 


lare also proving their usefulness, as is 


evidenced by the increasing volume of 
mail handled by the combined airship 
services. 

Not only is the cadet given free tuition, 
quarters and rations (or commutation or 
rations) at the Military Acamedy but 
he is. also, paid $780 per annum. The 
cash payment is ample to cover all neces- 
sary expenses not furnished in kind or 
paid directly by the Government A 
cadet -cannot, therefore, be considered to 
be incapable of self-support or to be 
dependent upon others whlie attending 
the Military Academy. See 6 Comps 
Gen. 288. 

Therefore, it would not appear to be 
within the purpose or intent of the prow. 
vision in question to continue the pay= 
ment of compensation to cover a peri 
of cadet service regardless of whether 
the compensation of a cadet constitutes 
active service pay within the meaning of 
section 212, of the World War Veterans” 
Act. 

With reference to the question as to 
whether cadet service is active service 
see United States v. Morton, 112 U.S. 1, 
and Unitd States v. Watson, 130 U.S, 80. 

Accordingly, it must be held that the 
proviso authorizing the continuance of 
compensation to or for a child, while pur- 
suing a course of instrutcion at a school, 
college, academy, seminary, technical in- 
stitution or university, does not author- 
ize the continuance of compensation pay= 
ments in the case of a minor attending 
the Military Academy. 


STRAVED 


‘BUREAU 


Is at Your Service 


HEN 


Washington let us 


hotel accomn 
vance. 

We maintain 
exclusive use 


services cost 


If you tell us 


you plan to come td 
reservd 
1odations for you in ads 


a Travel Bureau for thé 
of our subscribers—itg 
you nothing. 


when you expect to ars 


rive, what kind of accommodations 


you want, 


and the number of 


people in your party, we will 


during May, totaling 75,624 tons valued | or Canadian authorities, the Acting Com- 


Requests are being received from | 


cities in all parts of the country seeking arra 


Construction at Shipyards 
Shows Decline for May 





risk of his life, above and beyond the 
call of duty, and must have been hon- 
orably discharged from service. That 
was the law (Public law 56, Sixty-fourth 


Congress) under which each such sur- | 
American shipyards, on June 1, 1929, vivor whose name is so entered on the 
were building or under contract to build| ™edal of honor roll of the two services 
for private shipowners 182 vessels of | WaS made entitled to a special pension 
252,745 gross tons compared with 219|0f $10 per month for life, beginning with 
steel vessels of 274,100 gross tons on|his application for enrollment. 
May 1, 1929, the Bureau of Navigation,| Among the other provisions were 
Department of Commerce, announced on| statutes providing for investigations 
July 5. The full text of the announce- | concerning medals of honor, and regard. 
ment follows: ing national trophy and medals for rifle 
There were 43 wood vessels of 15,480| contests. A law of 1919 regarding Con- 
gross tons building or under contract to| gressional medals of honor, distinguished 
build for private shipowners during the| service medals and Navy crosses, etc., 
same period compared with 45 wood ves-| also provided for $2 a month additional 
¢ sels of 16,145 gross tons on May 1, 1925. | pay for each enlisted or enrolled person 


at $3,724,003, exceeded in quantity ship- 
ments both for the preceding month and 
the corresponding month in 1928, it was 


stated July 3 by the paper division, De- | 


partment of Commerce. 

‘The statement in full text follows: 

With the exception of unbleached sul- 
phite and unbleached sulphate, increases 
were registered in all the different 
classes of pulp. 
amounting to 214,342 tons valued at 
$12,614,252 also exceeded the previous 
month’s shipments and those of May, 
1928, 

Exports of o‘her paper and paper 
products, valued at $510,478, exceeded 
the Apri! shipments by $144,067 but 
failed to attaiu the level of the corre- 
sponding month of last year by $64,647. 


Exports of newsprint | 


| Ne 


| misisoner of Customs, Frank Dow, stated 
in a circular letter to collectors of cus- 


toms. Following is the full text of the 
| letter: 


in a letter dated June 10, 1929, calls at- 


tention to the fact that under the Act} 
of Congress approved February 7, 1925, | 


amending Section 2 of the Act of Con- 
gress approved February 15, 1893, as 
amended by the Act of Congress ap- 
proved February 27, 1921, consular bills 
of health are not required for vessels 
| operating exclusively in trade between 
foreign ports on or near the .northern 
|frontier of the United States, nor are 
| ae bills of health required in lieu 

ere 


The Surgeon General of the Public | 
Health Service, Treasury Department, | 


Piet American consular bills of i 


|to have light cruisers built under the 
new program carry their name, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams, stated orally July 5. 

The Secretary said that nothing would 
be done about naming the first five of 
the 10,C06-ton cruisers for at least six 
|months, Cruisers, ne explained, are 
|named after cities, the names being se- 
| lected by the Secretary of the Navy in 
| cooperation with the Bureau of Naviga- 
| tion. He declared that a “great many” 
| requests have been received, 


| health nor Canadian bills of health, 
| therefore, are required for vessels arriv- 
ing at any port in the United States di- 
rect from any port in Canada of New- 
foundland. 





nge reservations in your 


name and notify you by 


wire (collect) that we 
have done so. 
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Taxation 


‘Tax Refund Granted for IHlegal Inclusion 
Of Property of Partnership in Estate 


iesinencs Merged 
Into New Company 


Share in Profits: Given for 
Transfer of Assets to 


Concern. 
DeWitt A. Davipson, as SUCCESSOR, 
ETc., PLAINTIFF, V. JOHN T. RAFFERTY, 
COLLecToR oF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
District Court FOR THE EAsterN D1s- 
TRICT or New YORE. 
This suit was brought for the recovery 


of estate taxes which the plaintiff claimed | about the 


> 


| that this agreed statement of facts was 
| formally marked in evidence when the 
| case was called for trial before me, but 
jas both parties stated at the trial that 
| this was the agreement between them- 
| as to the facts and argued accordingly I 
| shall consider that the same is duly be- 
fore me as a part of the record. 


| A short time after the death of Isaac} 


Sanger the survivors of the co-partner- 
ship and the representatives of the es- 
tate of Isaac Sanger and his legatees, 
joined, as was previously contemplated, 
in incorporating the corporation Sange1 
| Brothers and all the assets of the firm 
' was duly transferred to it. 
In my opinion there is no ambiguity 
documentary evidence _ be- 


the Government had collected through | fore me. 


illegal inclusion of certain property. in | 


‘the estate of Isaac Sanger, deceased. 


The question is, both parties contend, 
simply one of law. It arises over said 


The facts showed that four members of |tax on the sum of $122,958.23 trans- 
the Sanger family had merged two part- | ferred, after Isaac Sanger’s death, on 


nerships into a single partnership, and | the books of 


that Isaac Sanger had agreed 


the corporation Sanger| 


with | Brothers to the credit of Samuel Sanger. 
Samuel Sanger that the latter was to} 


This question can best be stated by 


have one-fourth of the profits of the new / reference to the arguments of the par- 
firm until it was incorporated, when his' ties. 


interest was to be one-seventh of the Conoernment Claims Sum 


total capital stock. 
The taxing authorities included this 


share in Isaac Sanger’s estate, though | 


the 


| 


‘Was Part o fF Sanger Estate 


The Government claims that this sum 


incorporation was not made until! so credited was a part of the estate 
after his death, The District Court for | of Isaac Sanger. 


That it was not so 


the Eastern District of New York, how- placed to the credit of Samuel Sanger 


+ 


|tween the parties hereto that mo member! 
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Estates . 


LABI ave prizted so that they 
Library-Index and File Cards 


SrYe 


Vv 
E _ of revenue agents dé not constitu 
taxing authorities in the jiability of a 
shown thereon coincide 


‘Obligation Incurred 
In Uniting Concerns 


Contract Found to Have Pro- 
vided Due Consideration 
For Goods Received. 


TATE TAX: Gross Estate, Inclus 


of the parties hereto, the surviving parties ES 
shall have the right to purchase said inter- | 
est either in cash or stock of a corporation to | 
be formed at that time, said purchase to be} 
based on the inventory of all assets to be| 
taken December 3ist prior to the death, 
on which inventory there is to be a deduc- 
tion of 20 per cent and the payments to 
be made in accordance with partnership 
agreement dated 1905 and 1910 and further | 
retaining the right to defer the settlement | 
as herein set forth 12 months after said| 
December 31st, but in no event does the pro. | 
vision contained in this paragraph in any} 
way conflict with the provisions of preced- 
ing paragraph number Three, wherein it is| 
provided that in the event the parties hereto 
decide to incorporate the business of the) 
said firm of Sanger Bros., the said Sam| 
Sanger or his estate will receive one-seventh | 
cf the capital stock of such corporation. | 

Fifth: It is further agreed by and be-| 


ness to the new partnership which was 


tion.—Davidson v. Rafferty, Collector. 
trict of New York 
6, 1929. 


(GAIN OR LOSS: Partnerships: 
divided Interests: Separate Basis 


partnership sold during a taxable yea 


of the firm shall have the right to withdraw | 
from said firm or to dispose of their stock, | 
in the event that a corporation is formed, | 
without the consent of the parties hereto.”| 


missioner of Intermal Revenve. 
Page 1078, Col. 6 (Volume IV), July 


ith the deficiencies finally asserted, unless it 
shown that such reports were used by the taxing authorities in computing 
such deficiencies— Wilson et al. vy. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board 
of Tax Appeals).—Y early Index Page 1078, Col.6 (Volume IV). July 6, 1929. 


Compuiation: 


have different bases for computation of 
ners owned undivided interests in the particular asset—Wilson et al. vy. Com- 
(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index 


ever, held that this was not a charge|as a creditor of the estate of Isaac 


Contract Shows Sanger 


upon the estate, nor was it a legacy in 
favor of Samuel Sanger, but it was a 


Sanger nor was it paid to Samuel San- 
ger as a legatee under the will of Isaac 


contractual obligation incurred for due | Sanger. 


consideration. The amount, therefore, 
should have been 


was accordingly allowed. 


The plaintiff claims that this sum does | 


excluded from the} not represent any portion of Isaac San- 
estate, the Court stated, and recovery ger’s interest in the partnership. 


That | 
it represents merely the extent to which 


Frank Aranow for the plaintiff; AJ-| his invested capital was greater than the 


bert D. Smith, Ottamar Hamele, How- 


ard W. Ameli, and C. M. Charest for | Sanger had a good and valid 


the defendant. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge | tate, for the crediting of this sum and 


Inch follows: 
Additional Tax Asked 
In August, 1923 


This is a suit to recover the sum 


$18,016.07 representing an additional es- | 
tate tax on the estate of one Isaac San- | 
ger deceased. The tax was duly paid} 
de- | 

| 


under protest and 
manded and denied. 

Isaac Sanger died January 16, 1918 
leaving an estate duly valued at $2,522,- 
090.89. A tax thereon of $275,092.72 was 


its return duly 


duly assessed and paid. Mr. Sanger left | 


a will executed October 11, 1910 and a 
codicil executed April 15, 1913. Both will 
and codicil were duly probated, 

In October, 1922, the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue in reviewing the tax al- 
ready assessed determined that an addi- 
tional tax was due and on or about Au- 
gust 29, 1923 the amount of this addi- 
tiomal tax was fixed at approximately 
$16,000, which with interest represents 
the sum now sought to be recovered. 


This suit was commenced Siento | 


215, 1927 and is brought against “John 
T. Rafferty, Collector of Internal Reve- 
rue.” The complaint alleges that said 


defendant “now is and was at all times | 


hereinafter stated, the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for the First District of 
New York.” The suit is for more than 
$10,000. It is not alleged that “he (the 
Collector) is dead or is not in office.” 
Title 28, Sec. 41 (20 U. S.C, A.) 

It would appear that this suit. could 
not have been brought against the Col- 
lector in his official capacity. 
Gilmour & Co. v. Newton 270 Fed. 332. 

Jurisdiction cannot be presumed nor 
even inferred. Continental Ins. Co. v. 
Rhoads 119 U. S. 237. Ex Parte Smith 
94 UW. S. 455. Robertson y. Cease 97 
U. S. 646. 

It cannot be conferred by consent. Chi- 


Rankin | 


cago R. Co. v. Willard 220 U. S. 413.| 


It cannot be shown by argument. 
Wolfe v. Hartford Ins. Co. 148 U. S. 
389. 

The merits of an action cannot 

considered in determining the juri 
tion. Flanders v. Coleman. 250 
223. 
_ It is the duty of the Dist) 
inquire into the question of its jurisdic- 
tion on its own initiative and at the out- 
set of the litigation. Cunard Co. v. 
Smith. 255 Fed. 846. 

It is likewise the duty of the de- 
fendant to bring the matter to the at- 
tention of the court. Gilbert vy. David. 
235 U. S. 561. 

The court, however, has jurisdiction to 
Pass on the question of whether such 
jurisdiction exists. Nashville R. Co. v. 

aylor. 86 Fed. 168, Levinson v. U. S. 
258 U. S. 198. 

This suit must be 
it is against Mr. 
and the word “collector” simply used as 
an_ identification. 


Suit Declared Exercise 
Of Common Law Right 


This suit is an exercise by plaintiff of 

@ common law right. U.S. vy. Emery. 
237 U. S. 28 It is purely personal in 
Nature. Sageet al v. U.S. 250 U. S. 33. 
It survives against the representatives 
of the deceased collector. Patton v. 
Brady. 184 U. S. 608, and not against 
his successor in office. Smietanka v. In- 
diana Steel Co. 257 U.S. 1. Detroit Ho- 
tel Co. vy. Brady. 275 Fed. 995. The 
basis of the suit is the receipt of the 
Payment of tax: Phila, R. Co. v. Led- 
erer. 242 Fed. 492. On the theory that 
the collector had some agency in the 
subject matter. Levy v. Wardell. 258 U. 
542. 
This being so ‘a complaint against a 
collector ‘individually’ must show that 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States are involved or diverse citizen- 
Ship of the parties, to be maintainable 
in the United States District Court.” 
Rankin Gilmour & Co. vy. Newton, Col- 
lector. 270 Fed. 332. 

The complaint here does not allege 
diverse citizenship but it does allege that 
a Federal Law is involved to wit: The 
Revenue Act of 1916 (U.S. vy. Emery. 
237 U. S. 28). 

I shall therefore consider 
court has jurisdiction. 

The sole question urged on the trial 
is one of law. The parties have sub- 
mitted an agreed statement of the facts 
which includes agreed copies of the will 
and codicil, the papers relating to the 
assessment of the tax and the rejection 
of the claim for refund, a contract be- 
tween Mr. Sanger and his former part- 
Ners made during his lifetime to which 
reference will be subsequently made and 
@ contract between the surviving part 
Mers of Mr. Sanger’s firm to which ref- 
erence will also be made. 

It does not appear from the record 


sdic- 
ae 


that this 


on the theory that in different words and as to taxation ex- 


Rafferty individually | 


| by 


| 


be | 


ak | ing the gross estate. 
ict Court to} found by taking all decedents’ 


That Samuel 
claim 
| against Isaac Sangar, and later his es- 


real value 0° his interest. 


therefore this sum was not subject to 
the additional tax. That the sum did} 
not represent any interest in any prop- 
erty which Isaac Sanger had at the time} 


erty of Samuel Sanger by virtue of a 
contract between Isaac Sanger, Samuel | 
Sanger and others made four years be- 
fore. 

The tax was imposed pursuant to the 
| provisions of the Revenue Act of 1916 
| (Act of September 8, 1916, 39 Stat. 
756) which reads as follows: 

Sec. 201. That a tax (hereinafter 
title referred to as the tax), equal to the 
following percentages of the value of the} 
net estate, to be determined as provided 
in section 203, is hereby imposed upon 
the transfer of the net estate of every de- 
cedent dying after the passage of this act, 
whether a resident or nonresident of the | 
United States: [Schedule of rates.] | 

Sec, 202. That the value of the gross| 
estate of the decedent shall be determined 
by including the value at the time of his | 
death of all property, real or personal, 
tangible or intangible, wherever situated: 

(a) To the extent of the interest therein | 
of the decedent at the time of his death, | 
which after his death is subject to the 
payment of the charges against hie es- | 
tate and the expenses of its administra- | 
tion and is subject to distribution as part 
| of his estate. 


Method of Determining 
Tax Is Explained 


Sec. 203.. That for the purpose of the} 
{tax the value of the estate shall be de-| 
termined— 

(a) In the case of a resident, by de- 
ducting from the value of the gross estate. 

(1) Such amounts for funeral expenses, 
administration expenses, claims against 
the estate, unpaid mortgages, losses in- 
curred during the settlement of the es- 
tate arising from fires, storms, ship- 
wreck, or other casualty, and from theft, 
when such losses are not compensated for | 
| by insurance or otherwise, suppert during 
| the settlement of the estate of those de- 
pendent upon the decedent, and such other 
charges against the estate, as are allowed | 
the laws of the jurisdiction, whether 
within or without the United States, 
under which the estate is being adminis- 
tered; and 

(2) An exemption of $50,000: > aos 

The iax is on the net estate. The net} 
estate is arrived at by first ascertain- 
The gross estate is 
property 
of every kind and then finding what de- 
cedents’ interest therein was at his} 
death. 

This ascertainment of decedents’ in- | 
terest is accomplished by duly consider- 
ing his own proposed distribution thereof | 
and its subjections to charges against 
it and the expenses of administration. 

The charges to be thus considered are 
in general form set forth in the statute 
and one of them is a valid existing claim 
or right on the part of another against 
the decedent’s estate. As to this the act 


| in this} 





presses the well-known phrase applied 
to distribution that a decedent ‘‘must be 
just before he is generous.” 

Before proceeding to a decision of the 
matter the conceded facts should be 
briefly stated. 

For many years prior to 1914 a part- 
nership, consisting of Isaac Sanger, Alex- 
ander and Cornelia Sanger, under the 
name of Sanger Brothers, had conducted 
business at Dallas, Texas. Samuel San- 
ger and another -were likewise, during 
this time, ccnducting business, with equal 
shares, under the partnership name of 
Sanger Brothers, at Waco, Texas. On 
or about September 5, 1914 all these 
Sangers got together and merged both 





businesses into a single partnership. It 
was a family affair. Apparently the| 
business conducted by both was. suc-| 
cessful, 


Merger Called Step Toward 


Later Incor poration 

It is apparent from the written docu- 
ments that this merger, important though 
it was, in the progress of this family in 
business, was but a step looking towards 
a still longer step ahead of incorpora- 
tion, a step. Owing to the steadily ad- 
vancing ages of the partners, more likely 
to maintain the business when such 
death should come. Accordingly we find 
in the said contract of 1924 the following 
provision: 

Third: Whereas, it is contemplated that 
the parties hereto may at some future date 
decide to incorporate the business of San- 
ger Bros. of Dallas and Waco, Texas, such 
incorporation to be based on the capital in- 
vested in said business by the parties 
hereto as evidenced on January first pre- 
vious, by said private ledger kept by Alex 
Sanger; it is hereby agreed and understood 
by and between the parties hereto, that in 
the event of such incorporation, one-seventh 
of. the amount of the total stock issued by 
such corporation shall revert to the said 
Sam Sanger, and the balance, six-sevenths 
to be divided between Isaac, Alex and Cor- 
nelia Sanger im proportion to their invest-| 
ments as they may appear on the said pri-| 
vate ledger kept by the said Alex Sanger. 

Fourth: In the event of the death of any 








| nership. 


'seem to be all the more 
|Samuel Sanger should desire to have a 


|tained the promise that it did, and then) 
|be considered a part of his estate. 


}at the net ¢ 


|merged with the assets of his new part- 


| combined 


tioned on a transfer of all the assets to 


Relinquished Interests 

Paragraph second of this contract indi- | 
cates that Sam Sanger relinquished all | 
the interest he had in the assets of his| 
own firm so transferred to the new firm | 
and accepted for the time, being “one-| 
fourth of the net profits arising out of | 
the business of Sanger Brothers.” | 

Thus, as I read this contract of Sep- 
tember 5, 1914, Sam Sanger gave up and 


itransferred his independent business and 


any valued interest therein for one-fourth 
of the net profits of the new partnership | 
and on the distinct promise and under- 


standing that when these new partner- | 


| shi s sere transferred to corpo- | 
of of his death but was rightfully the prop- | tip assets were transferred . P 


ration he 
therein. 
In paragraph “Third” the words “total 


stock” are used while in paragraph 


had a one-seventh interest | 


|“Fourth” the words “capital stock” ap- 


pear. I take it that both are here in- 
tended to mean the same thng. People 
v. Pond 37 App. Div. 330. 

I do not think there is any ambiguity) 
about this. 

We have Sam Sanger transferring his 
assets to a partnership in express con- 
templation that before long the assets of} 
that partnership would in turn be trans- 
ferred to a corporation and that when 
this occurred his interest in such assets 
would ke one-seventh oi the total stock 
issued forf such transfer. There was a 
valuable consideration for this promise 
of Samuel’s partners. 

There is not the slightest indication, 
that these arrangements between the 
partners were made in order to avoid any 
tax or were a scheme to defraud. It 
was a plain and fair business arrange- 
ment between partners in a family part-| 


Counsel for the Government argues 
in their brief that “from the standpoint 
of current income it was to the advan- 
tage of Samuel that the business be not 
incorporated.” If this is so it would 
reason why 


ixed interest in the assets of the cor- 
poration when formed. 

To be sure, paragraph XII of the} 
agreement of October 12, 1918, provides 
that “the estaie of Isaac Sanger shall| 
be charged with an amount required to 
comply with an obligation of said Isaac 
Sanger to his brother Samuel Sanger 
under a certain agreement between them 
bearing date September 5, 1914.” Ina 
sense, and generally speaking, had not 
the agreement of September 5, 1914, con- 


the interest of Isaac Sanger had been| 
sold to a corporation, that interest would | 
But | 
even this would not avoid the right to 
have a valid claim deducted in arriving} 
tate. 

Interests Transferred 


To Corporation 

However it must not be overlooked | 
that Samuel Sanger, prior to September | 
5, 1914, had a definite interest in a sub-! 
stantial amount of assets, which he vol- 
untarily gave up when they became 


| 





ners, Who, in turn, agreed that when 
that partnership ended and the combined 
assets were transferred to the corpora- 
tion his interest would again arise in the 
assets so transferred and 
should then be one-seventh. This trans- 
fer to a corporation took place, and Sam 
Sanger’s one-seventh interest thereupon} 
became a fact. 

This contyact of 1914 was not an as- 
signment by Isaac Sanger or the other 
partners of any specific sum to Sam} 
Sanger. 

It was an agreement between them as 
to the amount of the interest each part- 
ner should have. Whatever arrange- 
ments thereafter had to be made by| 
the others in order to accomplish 
this and in order to fulfifill their con- 
tract of 1914 with Sam Sanger, did not| 
make Sam Sanger’s one-seventh interest 
a part of the estate of these others. 
His interest was fixed in 1914, condi- 


a corporation. When this corporation 
was formed and the assets transferred 
that was the end of the matter so far| 
as he is concerned. The ramaining six- 
sevenths in the assets so transferred be- | 
longed to the other partners. 

This view of the matter does not seen 
to me strained or unreasonable. 

However the contract of September 5, 
1914 was a valid binding agreement upon 
Isaac Sanger. 

Indeed the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue seems to have considered the promise 
of Isaac Sanger to transfer his interest 
to the corporation, when formed, as a 
“valid and enforcible” agreement, “bind- 
ing on decedent’s estate.” ‘ 

In my opinion therefore this promise 
of Isaac Sanger given, with that of the 
others, to Samuel Sanger was based on 
a valuable consideration and continued 
beyond the death of Isaac Sanger, so 
fas as his estate then made it possible 
to fully and fairly perform. Drummond 
y. Crane 159 Mass. 577. 

There seems to be no question as 
to what Isaac Sanger would have done 
had he been alive. His executors plainly 


|corporation or corporations, my interest in 


|Should there be any real or apparent con- | 
flict between the said agreements and the 





performed for him what he would have| 


thus done had he been able to do so and | 


N 


address at a place where the taxpayer 


Partnerships 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


IDENCE: Revenue Agents’ Reports: Proof of Adjustments.—Reports 


te proof of adjustments made by the 
taxpayer, even though the deficiencies 
is 


ions: Partnership: Contracts: Rev- 


; ence Act of 1916.—Where an individual entered into a contract whereby 
his brother was to receive one-fourth of the profits of a partnership 
consideration of a transfer by the brother of the assets of the latter's busi- 


in 


later incorporated, and such contract 


further provided that in event of incorporation the brother was to receive 
one-seventh of the corporate stock, held: 
a charge upon the estate but was a return of such brother’s interest under a 
contractual agreement, and the value thereof was not part of the taxpayer’s 
estate, being the brother's property which was transferred for a considera- 


The value of such interest was not 


(Distxict Court for the Eastern Dis- 


)-—Yearly Index Page 1078, Col. 1 (Volume IV), July 


Distributive Shares: Un- 
of Cost.—Taxing authorities, in com- 


puting the distributive shares of partners in the net income of a partner- 
ship, are not required to take into consideration the fact that an asset of the 


r might, as to the various partners, 
gain or loss, where the various part- 


6, 1929. 


tations—Where notice of a deficiency was sent by registered mail to an 


had never resided, held: Such notice 


was not: in compliamce with the statutory provisions and did not stop the 
statute of limitations from expiring on the applicable date of the operative 


law.—wWiilson et al. v. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Appeals).—Yearly Imdex Page 1078, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


(Board of Tax 
July 6, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Ir 
disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


Samuel Sanger in my opinion, had an | 
absolute right to such performance. He 
had a valid existing claim against Isaac | 
Sanger. Pond v. Starkweather, 99 New | 
York 411. Nirdlinger v. Bernheimer. | 
133 New York 45. | 

There is no presumption present that 
this contract of 1914 was not to extend 
beyond his lifetime. MKernochan v. Mur- 
ray. 111 New York 306. Chamberlain v. 
Dunlock. 126 N. Y. 45. On the contrary, 
not only is the promise continued in a 
solemm agreement, duly signed by all 
parties but we have a_ great deal of | 
light thrown upon the subject by the! 
earlier will and codicil of Isaac Sanger, 
above mentioned, 

The will contained the foilowing pro- | 
vision: 

As my interests are almost wholly in the 
State of Texas and in the firm of Sanger | 
Brothers, and as it is my desire that said 
partnership may not be in any way em- 
barrassed or even incomvenienced by my 
death, and as my confidence in my partners 
is unlimited, it is my will and desire that | 
my interest in said co-partnership shall be 
absolutely fixed and determined as it may 
appear in the private ledger kept by my 
brother, Alexander Sanger, less a deduc- 
tion of 20 per cent (206%) from the balance 
so appearing to my credit in said ledger as 
of January first next preceding my death, 
which balance should correspond with that 
appearing in a duplicate of said private 
ledger im the possession of myself and Cor- 
nelia Sanger, which said private ledger is 
examined and approved by me in each year. 

In the event that my firm shall become a 
corporation or corporations owning real 
estate or personal property, or both, or my 
surviving partners shall determine to con- 
vert the partnership assets into a stock 


' 


said partnership fixed as hereinbefore di- 
rected, may be paid in shares of stock at the 
election of my partners, either wholly or in 
part, of such corporation or corporations, 
such shares of stock to be accepted by my | 
executors and trustees at their par or face 
value for my interest in said firm assets 
and also by any of the legatees named | 
herein at like value, im payment in whole 
or eg Part of their legacies and in lieu of 
cash. 

Nothing herein contained referring to my 
partnership interest in real or personal or 
mixed property is intended or is to be} 
deemed to be in conflict with the agree- 
ments bearing date respectively May 16, 
1905, and July 3, 1906, or any subsequent 
agreement between me and my partners. 


terms of this my will, the articles of agree- 
ment or the terms of this my will shall pre- | 
vail as my surviving partners may deter- | 
mine.”” 





‘ 


Asked That His Debts 
Be Paid from Estate 

In the conical executed several years 
later we find this: 

For it is my will and 4esire that all my | 
just debts be paid out of my estate, as 800m 
after my death as can be conveniently done. 
By debts as here used, it is not intended | 
to include any debts that may be owing by | 
the firm of Sanger Brothers, for which, as 
a member of said firm, my estate may be | 
liable. | 

To be sure both the will and the codical 
were executed before the merger of | 
the partnership and the execution of 
the agreement in 1914. But these in- | 
struments show not only a desire and 
direction that the partnership survive, | 
but that nothing be done in the ordinary | 
administration of his estate to inter- | 
fere with partnership obligations. The | 
fact that Isaac Sanger made no further 
will after the agreement of 1914 is not | 
without significance as to his desire that | 
his executors carry out his promises. 

Isaac Sanger died January 16, 1918, | 
and within a fcw months thereafter steps | 
were duly taken to incorporate the part- | 
nership, resulting in the contemplated | 
incorporation and the agreed distribu- | 
tion of the stock. | 

The agreemcnt is dated October 12, | 
1918, and recites that: 

Whereas Isaac Sanger dearted this life | 
on January 16, 1918, leaving a last will 
and testament, etc., and 

Whereas said will authorizes said tes- 
tator surviving partners to incorporate 
said business, etc., mow, therefore, the | 
surviving partners and the executors do 
hereby agree to incorporate, etc.” 
Partial Transfer of 
Stock Made in 1914 

Under the agreement of 1914 Samuel 
Sanger was to receive, and had been 
duly promised, one-seventh of the capital | 
stock. This stock could not be issued 
without a cortesponding interest in the 
corporation, nor was it intended that any 
such empty transfer should take place. 
In order to fulfill the promise made the 
amount necessary was fairly computed. 
The promise of Isaac Sanger was in this 


way fairly and completely performed. | in contemplation of his death nor, as I|ing the taking of testimony, that plain- | 


| ported invested 


} and Tile Company 


ternal Revenue as a precedent in the 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Tax Refund Granted 
To Refining Company 


Allowances Made for Deple- 
tion and Capital Changes. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue, De- 
partment of the Treasury has made pub- 
lic refunds in taxes assessed against the 
National Refining Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in the years 1920 and 1921. 


| The full text of the Bureau’s statement | 


follows: 


Overassessments of income and profits | 


taxes in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: 1920, $119,557.86; 
1921, $5,333.12. : 

A hearing was held April 11,1929... Of 
the above overassessments $113,346.83 
is caused by the allowance of additional 
deductions for depletion, After thorough 
and extensive field investigations and 
careful consideration of all relevant facts 
and circumstances it is determined that 
the deductions claimed in the returns 
were inadequate and less than the rea- 
sonable allowances authorized by sections 
234 (a) (9) of the Revenue Acts of 1918 
and 1921 and articles 201 and 561 of 
Regulations. 45 and 62. Accordingly, 
additional allowances are made. 

The allowance of an increase to the re- 
capital of an amount 
representing the realization of the ap- 
preciation of the value of certain oil 
properties in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 844, Regulations 45, 
causes $11,129.91 of the above over- 
assessment for 1920. North lowa Brick 
vy. Commissioner 10 
B. T. A. 1280. 

The balance of the overassessment in 


| the amount of $414.24 is caused by the 


allowance of an additional deduction for 
depreciation for the year 1921, since 
after a field investigation it is deter- 
mined that the deduction for deprecia- 


| tion claimed in the return filed for that 


72 


-o 


year was inadequate. Section (a) 
(7), Revenue Act of 1921; articles 161 
and 561, Regulations 62. 


1920, refunded, $119,414.90; abated, 


| $143.96; 1921, refunded, $5,333.12. 


Decisions 
of the 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated July 5, 1929. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as mvolving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & Com- 
pany, Docket No. 22440. 

Under the evidence adduced, cer- 
tain shares of stock, alleged by che 
petitioner to have been acquired by 
purchase, with the purchase of de- 
benture bonds, constitute income in 
the year im which received, and 
for failure to overcome the prima 
facie correctness of the value of said 
shares as found by the respondent 
the value so found is approved. 


22388. 

Premiums paid by petitioner cov- 
ering insurance policies on lives of 
its officers, under which petitioner 
was neither directly nor indirectly 
a beneficiary held to be deductible as 
ordinary and necessary expenses, 


158 Fed. 804. 
U. S. 41. Edwards v. Slocum, 264 UV, 8. 
61. Nichols v. Coolidge, 274 U. S. 531. 
In re Fieux , 241 N. Y., 277. ‘ 
It was not a transfer by Isaac Sang- 
er’s estate to Samuel Sanger. It simply 
méant that the value of the interest of 
Isaac Sanger in the corporation was that 
much Jess and the value of the interest 
of Samuel Sanger was that much more, 
in accordance with the agreement of 1914. 
There is no claim made by the Govern- 
ment that Isage Sanger made a transfer 





Samuel! Sanger in my opinion had the 


legal right to have this done in this way.!elaim be here made, nor was 


consider the conceded facts, could such 
Samuel 


pea 


Oty Ant Presenten Herern, Berne 


Avtnonizen STATEMENTS 
= Unirep States Dar 
nce 


Pousuisuen Wrreout COMMENT BY THE 
ant nana nen 


Deficiencies 


Deficiency Notice Mailed to Taxpayer 
At Wrong Address Held to Be Invalid 


| Board of Tax Appeals Rules That Period of Limitation 
Under Law Is Not Stayed Thereby. 


A. Wilson and Winfred T. Wilson, each 
owned an interest in the steamship Ore- 
gon, which they acquired on January 
2, 1918, by gift frum their father, Henry 
Wilson. The fair market value of the 
steamship Oregon at the date of acquisi- 
tion of such interest was $385,000. 

On January 2, 1918, both F. A. Wilson 
and Winfred T. Wilson, by gift. from 
their father, acquired a 5-32 interest in 
a partnership known as Wilson Brothers 
& Company. On this date this partnerd 
ship owned a large quantity of standing 
|timber in Louis County, Washington, 
which was then worth $4 per thousand 
| feet. 
with logging railroads and logging equip- 
|ment, was sold for $755,000. It was cut 
| during the years 1920 to 1924 and was 
|paid for as cut. 

In the year 1924, the petitioners F. A. 


| HENRY WILSON V. COMMISSIONER OF IN. 
TERNAL, REVENUE; DocKET Nos, 12080, 
28666. Mrs. HeNry W1LsSon Vv. SAME; 
DockeT No. 36075. W1iNrrReED T. WIL- 
SON v. Same; DocxeT Nos. 12082, 
28664.. F. A. WILSON’ v. SAME; 
DocketT Nos. 12081, 28665. Board oF 
Tax APPEALS. 


| Questions irvolving evidence, the meth- 
ods of computing tax, liability of part- 
ners and a construction of statutory pro- 
visions respecting notices of deficiencies 
were decided by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in these proceedings which were 
consolidated for hearing and decision. 

In the first allegation of error, the 
| Board held that a taxpayer may not sub- 
mit as proof a report by an internal rev- 
enue agent showing his proposal of a 
deficiency, unless it can be shown by 
other evidence that the taxing author- 
\ities had employed such report in com-|and W. T. Wilson each contributed the 
putation of the deficiency. The second|sum of $100 to the Alpha Tau Omega 
|allegation of error was also decided ad-| Association. 


lversely to the taxpayers. The Board Methods Not Disclosed 


ruled that the taxing authorities were re 

|not required, as a general principle, to| Ire Deficiency Notices 

jtake into accont the different bases of} The Commisioner’s deficiency notices 
cost of a particular asset owned undi-| upon which the present proceedings are 
| videdly by partners in the caluculation of| based do not disclose the method by 
;gain or loss on such asset sold during a| which the Commissioner arrived at each 


|taxable year. except in the case of 








Knowlton v. Moore, 178) 


With respect to the statutory provi-| 
sion for notice of deficiencies, the Board| 
jheld that a notice, though sent by regis- | 
tered mail, do not comply with the stat-| 
|utory requirements unless mailed to the| 
correct address of the taxpayer. 
| W. W. Spalding and Robert A. Little-| 
jton, for the taxpayers; Brice Toole, for 
the Commissioner. 

The full text of ‘he findings of fact'| 
and the opinion of -he Board follow: | 

The petitioners, Henry Wilson, Mrs. 
|Henry Wilson and Winfred T. Wilson, 
are individuals residing at 1403 Madison | 
Street, Oakland, Calif. The petitioner, 
F. A. Wilson, is an individual with his} 
principal place of business at 110 Mar-| 
‘ket Street, San Francisco. During the| 
jyears 1920 to 1924, Mrs. Henry Wilson | 
owned certain securities and certificates | 
of indebtedness of the United States} 
jirom which she derived an income. 

The petitioners, Henry Wilson and his | 
wife, were married on July 7, 1883. Sub-| 
sequent to their marriage, Henry Wilson | 
became the owner of an one-half interest | 
jin Wilsom Brothers & Company, a part- | 
nership doing business at Aberdeen, | 
{Wash During the year 1919, Henry 
Wilson owned a 5-32 interest in such | 
Washington partnership. 


| 





Three Petitioners Are 
Members of Partnership 


| During the years 1920 to 1924, Henry 
Wilson owned shares of stock in the} 
Hayes & Hayes Bank of Aberdeen, Wash., | 
from which he received taxable income. | 

During the taxable years in question 
jin these proceedings, the petitioners, | 
|Henry Wilson, Winfred T. Wilson and F. 
|A. Wilson, were members of the part- 
inership of ‘Wilson Brothers’ & Company. | 

In the year 1921, there accrued to the | 
partnership, which kept its books on an| 
accrual basis, an item of $1,148.44, inter- 
est on certificates of indebtedness owned 
and held by it. This item was taken up| 
on the books of the partnership as in- 
come for 1922, the year in which it was 
|paid. The partners included in their in-| 
dividual returns for the year 1922 their | 
distributive shares of this amount. In| 
|computing the deficiencies the respond- | 
jent transferred this interest item from | 
1922 to 1921, but gave the petitioners 
no reduction in their individual returns | 
for 1922 by reason of the transfer of | 
|this item. 

During the year 1922 the steamer 
Svea, which was under the management 
lof Wilson Brothers & Company, had a 
‘collision with the steamer Newport and 
had to be repaired. These repairs were 
made in the home port of the Svea and 
were completed about March 1, 1923, An 
item of $3,567.93, representing a commis- | 
|sion of 5 per cent of the cost of the re- 
pairs to the Svea, was set up on the 
books of the partnership at some time | 
|not shown by the evidence. The claimed | 
commission was disallowed in August, | 
1925, by the United States Commissioner | 
sitting im admiralty because of the fact 
that the repairs were made in the home 
port.. The respondent added this item of | 
| $3,567.93 to the income of the partnership | 
|for the wear 1924 and added one-third | 
of the ammount to the income of the peti- | 
jtioners W. T. and F. A. Wilson for 1294, 

| 


| Notice of Deficiency 
‘Mailed to Wrong Address 


| During the year 1922, Henry Wilson | 

|purchased a Packard automobile for $6,- | 

/400 for use in connection with the part- 
nership business. This machine was | 

used in connection with the business and | 
to some extent for personal purposes. 

In sending the notice of deficiency to 
the petitioner, Mrs. Henry Wilson, for 
|the year 1922, for which year a consent 
|in writimg had been filed extending the 
statutory period of limitations, the pro- 
cedure was as follows: A letter was sent 
| by registered mail on December 27, 1927, | 
addressea to Mrs, Henry Wilson at 110 
|Market Street, Oakland, Calif. This pe- 
titioner mever resided at such address. 
|It was returned undelivered to the Com- 
missioner on January 23, 1928, and then 
| Was remailed in the ordinary way with- 
out registration, enclosed in a letter of 
the Treasury Department dated Jan- 
uary 23, 1928, addressed to the petitioner 
lat 110 Market Street, San Francisco, 





| Berizzi Brothers Company, Docket No,| Calif, the business address of Wilson | 


Brothers & Company. The second let- 
ter with its enclosures was received by 
the petitioner although mot mailed to 
jher proper address. 
The fair market value of this steam- 
iship at the date of the acquisition by 
the several petitioners of their respective 
jinterests, such acquisition having been 
by gift from Henry W, Wilson in March, 
|1917, was $395,000. The petitioners, F. 
raised as to the effect of death on the 
|partnership, which ordinarily dissolves 
ithe partnership, for the will effectively 
avoids this. urwell v. Mandeville, 48 
U.S. (2 How.) 559. Scholefield v. Eich- 
elberger, 32 U.S, (2 Pet..) 586. Lincoln 
v. Orthwein, 120 Fed. 880. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that on 
the conceded facts, no ambiguity appear- 
ing in the documentary evidence requir- 





| tiff should succeed. 


}enue agent’s reports 


|The Board is wholly 


| been 


Mrs. 
planation of the adjustments made in 
the determination of the taxpayer’s in- 
come tax liabilities is set forth in certain 
office letters. In no instance have. the 
petitioners put in evidence the office let- 
ters referred to in the deficiency notices. 
They did, however, offer in evidence rev- 
in which certain 
proposed deficiencies for the years in- 
volved were set forth. 
these reports were objected to by the re- 
spondnt and we have sustained the ob- 
jections because the connection, if any, 
between the determination of the Com- 
missioner and the adjustments proposed 
by the revenue agent was never shown. 
In cases where revenue agents' repori? 
are offered in evidence, they can not be 
regarded as proof of what the Commis- 
sioner did unless they are in some way 


| deficiency, but, 
Henry Wilson, state that the ex- 


|identified with the determination of the 


Commissioner. We have heretofore had 
occasion to consider similar situations. 
For example, In Findlay Dairy Company, 
2 B. T. A. 917, we held as follows: 

The taxpayer also failed to allege in his 
petition or to submit as a matter of preof 
what action had been taken by the Com- 
missioner with reference to the determi- 
nation of the deficiency here in question. 
uninformed, except 
by surmise, as to what the Commissioner 
did in connection with the audit of the 
taxpayer's returns. The taxpayer alleged 
four errors committed by the Commis- 
sioner, but wholly failed to state any 
acts showing that the Commissioner had 
done anything with respect to its return 
other than to determine the deficiency 
here in question, or to state facts upon 
which, if proven,, the Board could find 
that the Commissioner had erred. Under 
these circumstancés the determination of 
the Commissioner must be approved. 


A. 75, we made the following statement: 
We believe it advisable to point out 
that we are wholly uninformed as to the 
value attributed by the Commissioner to 
the taxpayer's property and to the rate 
of depreciation used in determining th 
tax Hability. The statement attached to 
the deficiency letter discloses that the de- 
ficiency was based on a revenue agent's 
report. No effort was made to advise us 
of the values and rates set forth therein 
which were the basis of the Commis- 
sioner’s determination, It is evident, we 
believe, that we can not find that the 
Commissioner erred unless we are first 
informed as to what he did in committing 
the -error of which the taxpayer com- 
Plains. 
Revenue Agent’s Report 


Held to Be Irrelevant 


In S. L. Decker, 8 B. T. A. 65, we held 
that a revenue agent’s report not shown 
to have been used by the Commissioner 
wes irrelevant and immaterial as to an 
issue to which the taxpay:r claimed it 
related. Cf. Bruce & Human Drug Com- 
peny, 1 B, T. A. 342; J. M. Lyon, 1 B. T. 
A. 378; Insley Manufacturing Company, 
1 B. T. A. 1029; Acorn Refining Com- 
pany, 2 B. T. A. 253; Wernecke-Schmitz 
Hardware Company, 2 B. T. A. 914; G. A. 
Miller, 6 B. T. A. 401; Workingman’s 
Cooperative Association, 9 B. T, A. 385. 

In some of the cases above referred 
to it was apparent that revenue agents’ 
reports were the basis of the Commis- 
sioner’s determination, but where this 
essential link between the determination 
of the Commissioner and the report of 
the revenue agent is missing, the Board 
cannot assume that adjustments con- 
tained in the revenue agent’s report have 
carried into the Commissioner’s 
ultimate computation of the deficiencies. 
Such an assumption we believe would be 
unjustified even in cases where the rev- 
enue egent-in his report proposed a 
deficiency which coincides in amount 
with the deficiency determined by the 
Commissioner. This is so for several 
reasons, one of which would be that the 
revenue agent might make a proper ad- 
justment but assign an improper reason 
therefor, and if the Commissioner should 
adopt the adjustment but assign a proper 
reason therefor, the taxpayer would 
merely be knocking down his own straw 
man if he confined his allegation of 
error and his proof to the adjustment 
and explanation contained in the reve 
enue agent’s report. Likewise, the Come 
missioner might arrive at the same dee 
adjust- 


| ficiency by entirely different 
ments. 


Evidence Does Not Show 
Errors by Commissioner 


Thus, in regard to .most of the errors 
alleged by the petitioners in these pro- 
ceedings there is nothing to show what 
the Commissioner did or that he made 
the adjustments which are alleged to be 
erroneous. Why then should we say he 
erred? On these issues we sustain the 
Commissioner. The respondent in his 
answer admitted that he made certain 
adjustments which the petitioners had 
allejzed were erroneous and we now pro- 
| ceed to consider the issues thus raised. 

It is admitted by the respondent that 
he diminished the partnership income 
of Wilson Brothers & Company for the 
year 1922 by the amount of $1,148.44, 
which owing to the fact that the part- 
nership was on an accrual basis, he 
transferred to the year 1921, the year 
in which such item accrued, but the re- 
spondent denies that the partners re- 
turned in the year 1922 their propor- 
tionate shares of the amount trans- 








| Judgment for plaintiff. 


Blair v. Herold, 150 Fed. 199—afirmed | Sanger a legatee, There is no question | June 19, 1929, 


| [Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 
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Commerce 


Revision of Laws 


On Mine Operations 
Is Asked in Mexico 


Mineral Production in 1928 
Found to Be Slightly 
Smaller Than for 
Preceeding Year. 


Revision of certain laws affecting 
mining operations is recommended by 
Mexico’s National Chamber’ of Mining, 
which at the same time has summed up 
the situation in the mining industry, ac- 
cording to a report from the American 
Consul General at Mexico City, William 
Dawson, made public by the Department 
of Commerce July 5. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The value of mineral production (offi- 
cial figures) for 1927 was 322,981,595 
pesos, or 699,308 pesos more than that 
for 1928, according to the Chamber, 
which estimates operating costs of the 
mining industry for 1928, including in- 
terest. on capital invested, depreciation, 
and amortization, at 244,461,628 pesos. 

-Expenses Classified 

This total is divided into 65,000,000 
pesos for wages, 65,000,000 for raw ma- 
terials, 30,000,000 for freight charges on 
ores and metals, 16,316,570 for Federal 
and state production taxes, 7,330,500 for 
other Federal and state taxes, 3,564,558 
for income tax, 2,250,000 for indemnities 
for accidents, 25,000,000 for interest at 
5 per cent on invested capital, 10,000,000 
for depreciation and 20,000,000 for 
amortization. 

The Chamber’s memorandum points 
out that the returns actually received by 
the industry for its output in 1928 were 
insufficient to pay interest and deprecia- 
tion and amortization charges. It con- 
siders a conservative estimate for the 
capital invested in the industry to be 
500,000,000 pesos, of which roughly 
100,000,000 pesos represent installations. 
It states that the industry should allow 
10,000,000 pesos annually for deprecia- 

«tion on its installations and that the re- 
maining capital (400,000,000 pesos) in- 
vested in mining operations should be 
amortized in 20 years, making an annual 
amortization charge of 20,000,000 pesos. 

Difficulties Reviewed 

The Chamber reviews in the memo- 
randum the difficulties under which the 
mining industry labors. 

In the first place, it is pointed out that 
the prices of its products are determined 
in foreign markets and can not be con- 
trolled by the Mexican producers. 

(Peso par $0.4985.) 


Gain Noted in Exports 
Of Glass Containers 


Steady Increase Recorded 
Since 1922, With Canada 
As Chief ‘Market: 


Exports of glass containers from the 
United States have shown a steady in- 
crease since 1922, their value going from 

$2,359,546 in that year to $3,514,936 in 
1928, an increase of 33 per cent, L. H. 
Bourgerie, Specialties Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, announced on July 5. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

The outstanding markets for glass con- 
tainers of American manufacture for the 
year 1928 in the order of their impor- 
tance were Canada, Cuba, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, Mexico, 
Australia, Argentina, Colombia, Hondu- 
ras, and the Philippine Islands. 

Canada has for years been the leading 
market for American glass containers. 
In the face of growing domestic manu- 
factre of these products, the United 
States’ trade in glass containers has 
shown a steady increase since 1922. Can- 
ada in 1922 purchased 27 per cent of the 
total United States exports of glass con- 
tainers, and 34 per cent of the total in 
1928. The growth in the value of ship- 
ments is even more outstanding, increas- 
ing from $633,652 in 1922 to $1,179,551 in 
1928. 

Latin America has provided a most lu- 
crative field for the sale of American 
glass containers, approximately 44 per 
cent or $1,036,541 of our total exports of 

4 these products being sent to this area in 
1922. The percentage of the total was 
slightly less in 1928, approximating 40 
per cent, but the actual value of the 
products, totaling $1,396,966, exceeded 
that of 1922. 

Cuba has always been the largest pur- 
chaser of American glass containers in 
this area. While exports for 1928 were 
in excess of exports for 1922, a slight de- 
cline has been noticeable from the high 
point in 1923, when exports totaled 
$1,388,104. 

Mexico is one of our most important 
markets for glass containers, yet exports 
of glass containers have declined stead- 
ily since 1922, only $165,150 being ex- 
ported to that country in 1928, as com- 
pared with $227,715 in 1922. Czechoslo- 
vakia has led the United States and Ger- 
many in exports of bottles to Mexico. 

During the period 1922 to 1928 exports 
of glass containers have shown a marked 
increase to Costa Rica, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Panama, Salvador, Haiti, Uru- 
guay, and Peru. Exports to Brazil, Co- 
lumbia, and Chile have fluctuated widely 
and indicate no marked increase. 


Sheathing Paper Found 
To Keep Out Cold Air 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

large extent the properties desired in it. 
For example, in a wall the paper should 
be air-tight and waterproof; as an out- 
door protective covering it should be 
strong, dry or wet, and waterproof; as 
a floor protection it should not have a 
sticky surface coating. 

The papers were tested for such prop- 
erties as weight, thickness, strength, 
water resistance, and permeability to 
air. Some were found to be fairly 
strong, others relatively weak. Some of 
the thin papers were stronger than some 
of the thicker ones. Most of the build- 
ing papers which had been treated with 
weatherproofing materials, such as as- 
phalt and paraffin, were rather resistant 
to air and water, although the water 
resistance of some was poor. Some which 
were fairly air-tight were not. very 
strong and would require careful han- 
dling to get them in place without 

¢ tearing. 


‘op 


Business throughout the week in Ar- 
gentina was quieter than is usual for 
the midwinter time of the year and col- 
lections were more difficult, while in 
Brazil there has been no alteration in 
exchange or in the coffee market, both of 
which remained firm, according to the 


weekly summary of world market condi- 
tions made public on July 5 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

With merchants expecting a record 
tourist traffic in Canada, the Department 
said, wholesale and retail trade there 
has improved distinctly in the past week. 
Means of transportation are increasingly 
opening up in China, according to the 
statement, which points out that through 
traffic on the Peking-Hankos Railway 
has been resumed and a new motor road 
and bus service has been started between 
Chefoo and Weihaiwei. 


_. The raw silk market in Japan is active, 
it is announced in the summary. Im- 
proved business conditions are reported 
in Mexico, the Department stated, as 
having resulted from the agreement re- 
cently concluded between the state and 
church authorities. A more optimistic 
tone was at once apparent as soon as 
the settlement was effected. 
The summary follows in full text: 


Argentina.—Business throughout the 
week was quieter than is usual for the 
midwinter time of the year and collec- 
tions were more difficult. An important 
gas company amalgamated with an elec- 
tric company. The cotton mills are bal- 
ancing their books for the fiscal year end- 
ing in June and the trade in yarns is 
quiet. 

Brazil.—There has been no change in 
exchange or in the coffee market, both 
of which remained firm. The credit 
situation is stringent, and important mer- 
chants are insisting upon cash, but im- 
provement is expected within the next 
few months, although the immediate out- 
look is for a further tightening around 
the first of July. Automobile lines re- 
port slightly. 


Canadian Wholesale 
And Retail Trade Improves 


Canada.—Wholesale and retail trade 
has improved distinctly in the past week 
with merchants expecting a record tour- 
ist traffic. The leather trade is less active 
but shoe factories are working over- 
time and garment trade is much im- 
proved. Employment on June 1 was the 
highest ever recorded with the gains in 
| logging, construction and transportation 
the features of the advance over May. 
Manufacturing, trade and service also 
returned heavier employment as com- 
pared with May and with June of last 
year. Record sales of fertilizers, orchard 
spraying and dusting supplies in the 
Annapolis Valley and Nova Scotia indi- 
cate a very favorable crop outlook ‘in 
that section. In the Prairie Provinces, 
crops in general are form a week to 10 
days later than last year and farmers 
want soaking rains and warmer weather. 


China.—New undertakings in trade 
and industry in North China continue to 
mark time, pending a definite easing of 
the political situation. Moderate summer 
rains, have occurred: so late in certain 
areas of North China, particularly in 
the eastern section of Honan Province, 
that fall wheat has: not been planted. 
Crop conditions in Southwestern Honan 
are reported poor, and are likewise un- 
favorable in Shousi, Kansu, and Suisyuan 
Provinces. Indications appear favorable 
for an average yield of cotton in North 
China, with the exception of a few dis- 
tricts where crop conditions are not so 
good. Through traffic on the Peking- 
Hankos Railways has been resumed, fol- 
lowing completion of permanent as well 
as temporary repairs to damaged bridges. 
There are two thorugh passenged trains 
weekly each way. A new motor road 
and bus service has been started between 
Chefoo and Weihaiwei, a distance of less 
than 50 miles, hitherto connected only 
by. a sea route. American busses are 
being used for this service. It is further 
reported that Shanghai-Kiating motor 
road, approximately 17 miles in length, 
has been completed. Twelve motor 
busses are scheduled to be in operation 
on this route on July first. Highways 
in China suitable for motor transport 








under favorable weather conditions are 
now estimated at 20,973 miles, actually 
constructed and opened to motor trans- 
portation. The estimate has been made 
by the National Good Roads Association 
of China, based on actual investigations 
made by their various branches. 


Greece.—Business has been aided by 
intensive activity in building construc- 
tion during the first four months of 1929, 
which has resulted in a fair reduction 
of unemployment. Building activity is 
reported to have been considerably 
greater than the corresponding periods of 
the previous two years, and is attributed 
to the increasing number of new building 
associations recently formed. 


Raw Silk Market 
Active in Japan 


Japan.—The raw silk market in Japan 
is active. Prices of raw silk and cocoons 
hav been somewhate stimulated by the 
suspension of silk reeling by filatures in 
the Nagoya district. Depression in the 
market for passenger automobiles is 
more pronounced, due largely to the dif- 
ficulty in financing sales and to the de- 
cline in foreign exchange. The money 
market is tightening slightly, but the 
semi-annual settlements are being ef- 
fected very easily. Negotiations are un- 
der way for the merger of the Daido 
Electric Power Company and the Nippon 
Electric Power Company. 

Mexico.—Improved business conditions 
are reported as having resulted from the 
agreement recently concluded between 
the state and church authorities. A more 
optimistic tone was at once apparent as 
soon as the settlement was effected, and 
it appears that one of the greatest ele- 
ments having an adverse effect on eco- 
nomic conditions for the past three years 
has been eliminated. The termination of 
the revolution early in May and the 
more recent settlement of the religious 
controversy are indications that more 
peaceful internal conditions will prevail 
in the future than for many months past. 
It is considered probable that agricul- 
ture, particularly in the Central states, 
will show an improvement, for produc- 
tion has been greatly lowered as a direct 
result of the disorders occurring in some 
of the rich agricultural regions, The 
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Foreign Trades 


| Review of World Market Conditions 


Shows Increased Trade in Canada 


Conditions in Other Countries Described in Weekly Sum- 
mary of Department of Commerce. 


position of the Mexican gold peso is 
slightly improved. 

Netherland East Indies.—Retail busi- 
ness in west Java is proving satisfactory, 
following the rice harvest. Low sugar 
prices throughout east Java, however, 
are causing depression. Exports of rub- 
ber from all the Netherland East Indies 
in May totaled 26,662 long tons, of which 
6,264 were shipped from Java; 6,961 
from Sumatra East Coast, and 13,437 
from all other rubber districts. 

Netherlands. — Despite the retarding 
influence of unfavorable weather on the 
retail trade, a fair volume of general 
business has been maintained. The 
wholesale price index for May dropped 
2 paints to 142; the index for foodstuffs 
only also declined 2 points to 150. Total 
imports during May were valued at 236,- 
000,000 florins and exports at 175,000,000 
florins. The import surplus for the first 
five months of the year was 25,000,000 
florins lower than that for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Govern- 
ment revenues for the five months were 
substantially above estimates. The 
American consulate at Amsterdam re- 
ports that exports declared to the United 
States during May were considerably 
higher at $7,637,000, including diamonds 
at $2,560,000; tobacco, $1,192,000; and 
tin, $968,000. 


Surplus Is Anticipated 
In Nicaraguan Budget 


Nicaragua.—It is reported that the 
Nicaraguan budget for the fiscal year 
will show a surplus of $1,200,000, of 
' which $500,000 will be used to repay the 
National Bank of Nicaragua for short 
time advances, $300,000 as a reserve 
fund for the adjudication of claims out 
of the revolution, and $100,000 for emer- 
gency expenses of the administration. It 
is stated that the President of Nicara- 
gua hopes to start within six months the 
railroad toward the Caribbean set. The 
first stretch to be built is between Man- 
agua and Boaco, a distance of 45 miles, 
and will cost approximately $1,500,000. 
From Boaco it will be continued by way 
of the 45-mile highway to Matagalpa 
at a cost of $500,000. 


Philippine Islands.—Depression in the 
textile market continues, despite tempo- 
rary improvement during the week ended 
June 22.. Banks are showing no inclina- 
tion to relax in extending textile credits 
and the offtake from dealers’ stocks con- 
tinues slow. The local abaca market 
has weakened slightly on account of dull- 
ness in New York and London demand, 
and a slight tendency on the part of 
sellers to reduce their holdings. Receipts 
of abaca are somewhat lower totaling 
27,746 bales last week. The local trade 
is anticipating demand for between 100,- 
000 and 150,000 bales of abaca for binder 
twine, on account of the world stock sit- 
uation, and not much reduction in prices 
is expected. Today’s f. o. b. prices per 
picul of 139 pounds are 26 pesos for 
grade F; I, 24.50; JUS, 21.50; JUK, 17.50; 
and L, 14.75. Reports of abaca last 
week totaled 24,000 bales, of which 7,000 
went to the United States. (1 peso equals 
$0.50). The copra market is steady, with 
arrivals declining and producers hold- 
ing off for better prices. Only twp oil 
mills are operating intermittently and it 
is expected that some mills will close 
down entirely next month. Current f. o. 
b. steamer prices for warehouse grade 
resecado are Manilla, 10.50. pesos per 
picul; Cebu and Hondagua, 10.125; and 
Tloilo and Legaspi, 9,875. 


Existing Duty Asked 
For Toilet Brushes 








Discriminating Rate on Pyroxy- 
lin Bodies Protested. 


Retention of the prevailing duty of 45 
per cent ad valorem on all tooth and 
toilet brushes, without special provision 
for such brushes made up with pyroxy- 
lin handles or backs, is sought by the 
toilet brush group of the National Coun- 
cil of American Importers and Traders, 
according to a brief filed, July 5, with 
the Senate Finance Committee, which is 
considering the tariff bill (H. R. 2667). 

“The House Committee in the pro- 
posed Act,” the brief stated, “have in- 
creased the general rate on tooth and 
toilet brushes from 45 per cent to 50 
per cent, and have increased the dis- 
crimination, in favor of brushes of 
which the handle or back is made of py- 
roxylin, from 60 to 50 per cent ad va- 
lorem plus 2 cents for each brush.” 

The addition of the 2-cent specific 
rate per brush actually brings the tariff 
on popular-priced brushes up to as high 
as 250 per cent, Harold M. Weinberg, of 
the Council of Importers and Traders, 
told the subcommittee considering the 
sudries schedule. The issue, he said, was 
not only whether the tremendous in- 
crease in the particular variety of 
brushes was justified but also whether 
any discrimination should be made. 


Structural Map Prepared 
Of Gas Field in Wyoming 


A new structural map of the Big Sand 
Draw gas field, Wyoming, and adjacent 
lands, has just been made available for 
distribution by the Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, in further- 
ance of its work of classifying the public 
lands with special reference to the re- 
quirements of the mineral leasing laws, 
the Department has stated. The state- 
ment, in full text, follows: 

The map shows structural contours on 
top of the Frontier formation, the loca- 
tion of wells, roads, streams, fault lines, 
formation boundaries, and other features 
of interest. The area covered includes 
parts of Tps. 32 and 33 N., R. 95 W. 
sixth principal meridian. The field and 
office studies preliminary to the prepa- 
ration of the map were in charge of C. 
E. Dobbin, geologist, who was assisted 
by G. H. Cronin, petroleum engineer, In- 
formation and assistance were given by 
the personnel of the Casper office of the 


Geological Survey, under the direction! very high March level, and was more | 
of J. W. Steele, supervisor, and by offi- | than 6,000,000 pesos above export trade | 


cials of oil companies interested in the 
area. 
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Pr unes with Germany Business Transactions Were on Higher Level Than for 
Same Time in 1928, According to Survey. 


Consul Says Easy Terms and 
‘ Prompt Delivery of Dried 
Shipments Are Es- 
sential. 


A large increase in direct shipments 
of dried prunes from the United States 
undoubtedly could be effected if Ameri- 
can packers could arrange for more easy 
terms of payment and for prompt de- 
livery, especially in the Cologne area in 
Germany, according to a report from 
Consul J. K. Huddle, of the Foreign 
Service of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The full text of Mr. Hud- 
dle’s conclusions, made public by the 
Department of Agriculture follows: 


The Cologne area in Germany offers 

a good market for American primes and 
other dried fruits, according to a report 
received in the Foreign Service of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics from 
Consul J. K. Huddle at Cologne. Cologne 
is an important fruit distributing tenter 
for Western Germany.. Considerable 
quantities of fresh fruits, especially of 
apples, pears, cherries, peaches and apri- 
cots, are grown just south of Cologne 
and these control the market for July to 
January but dried fruits are in good de- 
mand from January to June. 
The consumption of both fresh and 
dried fruits is expanding, states Mr. Hud- 
dle. The Pacific Coast and Yugoslavia 
supply practically all of the prunes con- 
sumed in the Cologne area. Negligible 
quantities are received from Bulgaria, 
Austria and Rumania. 


American Prunes Best. 


from the Hamburg repackers or directly 
from American shippers, but most of the 


originally packed in California and 
Oregon are recognized as superior in 
quality to those packed in Hamburg, and 
are preferred by the trade but certain 
trading advantages have given the final 
preference to the Hamburg pack. The 
quality of the Hamburg pack is satis- 
factoy in general, although recognized 
as inferior to that of prunes packed in 
Oregon and California. The price is 
generally lower than that of prunes 
packed in the United States. 

The possibility of purchasing fresh 
supplies at all times, of the sizes wapted 
and in small lots, however, is perhaps 
the principal factor that accounts for 
the extensive sale of the Hamburg pack. 
Wholesalers as a rule purchase only to 
cover current requirements and never 
hold large stocks. The easy terms and 
credit available, together with delivery 
on consignment or on a commission basis, 
must also be mentioned as factors help- 
ing to further the sale of Hamburg 
packed prunes. Hamburg packers grant 
wholesalers in the Cologne area from 30 
to 60 days credit. Wholesalers in turn 
grant credit of the same duration to re- 
tailers. 

Demand Keen Last Season. 


The demand for dried prunes and dried 
fruit in general usually declines as soon 
as fresh fruits and vegetables come on 
the market. Conversely, dried fruits 
should be in retailers’ hand as soon as 
fresh vegetables and fresh fruits become 
scarce, that is from December to June. 
The demand for dried fruit in general 
was unusually keen throughout the sea- 
son just ending due to the failure of 
last year’s apple crop. Sales are still 
being effected in considerable volume be- 
cause of the short vegetable crop result- 
ing from the severe winter which re- 
tarded crops. 

In order to stimulate the direct pur- 
chase of California and Oregon packed 
prunes, the first requisite would be to 
arrange for more easy terms of payment 
and for prompt delivery, states Mr. Hud- 
dle. Furthermore the American shippers 
would do well to accept orders for small 
lots and comply to a greater extent than 
before to the wishes of buyers in re- 
spect to the various types and qualities 
in demand. The wholesalers in Germany 
must grant credit to retailers on ac- 
count of the shortage of liquid capital. 
The Hamburg packers have long recog- 
nized the necessity of giving every pos- 
sible assistance to the wholesalers and 
as a result they are doing a very good 
business. If American packers could 
offer wholesalers in Cologne the same 
advantages available in the case of pur- 
chases from the Hamburg packers a 
large increase could undoubtedly be ef- 
fected in direct shipments from the 
United States. 


Philippine Imports 
Largest Since 1921 


tained at High Level. 


Imports into the Philippine Islands in 


any month since February, 1921, accord- 
ing to preliminary statistics communl- 
cated by radiogram from the Trade Com- 
missioner at Manila, G. C. Howard, made 
public July 5 by the Department of Com- 
merce. Valued at 28,142,000 pesos, 1m- 


of the previous month and 9,000,000 pe- 
sos higher than in April, 1928. (1 peso 
equals $0.50). 
full text: 
Nearly a third of the increase over 
March was due to larger imports of cot- 
ton piece goods, arrivals of which were 
heavy throughout the first four months 
of the year. Imports of meat and dairy 
products and rubber tires were also con- 
siderably larger in April, while smaller 
advances were made in imports of iron 
and steel and manufactures, cotton man- 
ufactures, other than cloths, and paper 
and leather goods. 

The increase under the heading of au- 
tomobiles represents parts and accesso- 
ries, as both motor cars and trucks de- 
clined. Imports of wheat flour were also 
lower. The total for imports of un- 
enumerated articles increased by approx- 
imately 2,200,000 pesos. 

The value of export trade continued 
high in April, practically equaling the 


in April a year ago. rane 
Sugar shipments were heavy, which is 


A few copies of the map are available | normal for the month, and exports of 


at the offices of the Geological Survey in| coconut oil and leaf tobacco advanced.| fresh red peppers, tomatoes, and pota- 


Washington, D. C., and at 508 Consoli- | Abaca, copra cake, and cigars registered 


dated Royalty Building, Casper, Wyo, 


declines, 


American prunes are purchased either | 


business is handled by the former. Prunes | 


Exports in April Also Main-) 


April reached the highest total value of | 


port trade was 6,000,000 pesos above that | 


The statement follows in| 


Commercial transactions during the 
last week of June, as reflected by check 
payments, declined from the preceding! 
week, but were larger than in the corre- | 
sponding week of 1928, according to the 


weekly statement of domestic business 
conditions made public on July 5 by the 
Department of Commerce. The state- 
ment in full text follows: 


Activity in steel plants, while lower 
than during the pervious week, showed 
a considerably higher rate of operation 
than for the same week of last year. The 
output of bituminous coal likewise de- 
clined from the preceding week, but was 
greater than a year ago. The produc- 
tion of crude petroleum for the latest 
reported week showed gains over both 
prior periods. 

The general level of wholesale prices 
showed a further fractional gain over 
the preceding week and was slightly 
lower than a year ago. Iron and steel 
prices continued to decline, although ex- 
ceeding last year’s level. Prices of wheat 


June 
29 


Steel operations 

Bituminous-coal production 
Petroleum production (daily av.)... 
Freight-car loadings 

Bldg. cont., 37 States (daily av.)... 
Wheat receipts 

Cotton receipts 

Cattle receipts 

PT Pc Coes owed vceeese 
Price No. 2 wheat 

Price cotton middling 

Price iron and steel, composite 
Copper, electrolytic, price 
Fisher’s index (1926=100) 

Check payments 

Bank loans and discounts 

Interest rates, call money 

Business failures 

Stock prices 

Bond prices 

Interest rates, time money. 
Federal reserve ratio 
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Protection Is Urged 
For Leather Workers 


Growing Imports Declared 
To Menace Occupation of 
American Tanners. 


Proposed duties on leather are not 
high enough to keep out the foreign pro- 
duct, it was asserted by Wililam E. 
Bryan, of Kansas City, Mo., president 
of the United Leather Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, testifying at a recent hear- 
ing before the sub-committee of the Sen- 
ate Finance committee, which is consid- 
ering the sundries schedule of the tariff 
bill .(H. R. 2667). 

The House bill proposes rates of from 
10 per cent up on the various kinds of 
leather. Mr. Bryan said that 10 per cent 
would not be sufficient protection, as 
that such a duty, in his opinion, could be 
absorbed by foreign tanners. 

“T can only say in a general way,” he 
said, “that we are in favor of the pxro- 
tection of the industry to an extent which 
would keep foreign leather out of the 
country, as importations are growing 
rapidly and are seriously affecting the 
employment of our people. 

“Imports ‘have increased, I am _ in-} 
formed by the statistics from the re- 
ports of the Customs, about 2,000 per 
cent in the last six years,” he continued. 
“That is a serious matter for our people, 
because of the fact that every foot of 
leather brought in simply means that 
much less work for the people of the 
tanneries of this country.” 

The witnes ssaid that 99 per cent of 
goat skins tanned in this country are im- 
ported. Plants at Philadelphia, Camden, 
N. J., and Wilmington, Del., tan 85 per 
cent of the glazed kip leather and rep- 
tile skins that are tanned in the United 
States, he said. He told the subcommit- 
tee that he was not speaking for duties 
on calf skin. 


Grain Consumption | 
| In Denmark Reviewed |! 


United States Is Leading Sup-| 
plier of Wheat Markets. 


In Denmark rye continues to play a) 
very important role as a bread cert 
while the consumption of wheat and 
wheat flour is not as high as might rea- 
sonably be expected, the Department of | 


Commerce is informed in a report from 
Commercial Attache H. Sorensen, Copen- | 
hagen, made public July 3. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

The normal flour consumption in Den- 
mark during the last few years has aver- 
aged 300,000 tons per annum. Of this 
about 100,000 tons are rye flour, and the 
balance, 200,000 tons wheat flour. 

Practically all the rye flour is domes- 
tically milled, although not from domes- 
tic grain. Of the 200,000 tons of wheat 
flour consumed each year about 75,000 
metric tons are imported, while 125,000 
to 130,000 tons are domestically milled, 
largely from foreign grain. 

The United States, Canada, and Swe- 
den are the leading suppliers to the 
Danish market. The Swedish importa- 
|tion to Denmark is of a rather peculiar 
character, being made possible by the 
prevailing Swedish Government wheat 
export subsidy, through which Swedish 
|mills find themselves able to compete 
abroad with flour milled in Sweden from 
American and Canadian wheat. 

Canadian participation has tended to 
show a steady increase, while the Amer- 
ican share in the Danish flour trade 
|}amounts to about 55 to 60 per cent of 
| the total imports, ‘but only to about 25 
per cent of the total consumption. 





Tax on Mexican Exports 
Of Vegetables Is Revised 


1929. 
126.3 


| ground spice 


and for copper showed no change from 
the previous week. Loans and discounts 
of the Federal reserve banks were 
slightly larger than during either the 
previous week or the corresponding week 
of 1928. 


Interest rates on both time and call 
loans advanced sharply from last week’s 
average and were substantially greater 
than a year ago. Bond prices, reflect- 
ing the higher rates of interest, declined 
from the average of the previous week 
and continued below last year’s level. 
Business failures were slightly less than 
in the previous week and only a fraction 
above the total for the corresponding 
week of 1928. 


Receipts of cotton were slightly larger 
than during either the previous week or 
the corresponding period of last year. 
Receipts of cattle likewise showed a gain 
over both prior periods. Hog receipts, 
on the other hand, were smaller than for 
either the previous week or the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Wheat re- 
ceipts showed a substantial gain from 
both prior periods 


WEEKLY BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 
(Weeks ended Saturday, average 1923-25=100). 
June 
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Trade Rules Adopted 
By Spice Industry 


Practice of ‘Slack - Filling’ 
Of Containers Condemned 
In Resolutions. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


mously elected secretary. No positive 
statement could be secured, but it was 
estimated at the conference that more 
than 80 per cent of the grinders’ and 
packers of the spice industry was rep- 
resented. 


The following resolution was adopted 
by the conference, and on June 25, 1929, 
affirmatively approved by the Commis- 
sion. As here presented the subdivisions 
thereof are identified by letters instead 
of numbers: 

Whereas a practice known as “slack- 
filling” has, from various causes, become 
prevalent in the Spice Industry, and 

Whereas the grocery industry as a 
whole has condemned this’ practice in a 
resolution passed at the Grocery Trade 
Practice Conference last October, and 


Whereas The American Spice Trade 
Association and the industry as a whole 
is desirous of correcting this evil, the 
following resolutions are submitted: 


1. Resovled that the use of deceptively 
slack-filled or deceptively shaped contain- 
ers for ground spices is an unfair method 
of competition; 

(a)—That to pack 2 ounces of ground 
spice in a container of greater capacity 
than 145 cubic centimeters is slack-filling, 
and an unfair method of competition; 

(b)—That to pack 1% ounces of 
ground spice in a container of greater 
capacity than 120 cubic centimeters is 
slack-filling, and an unfair method of 
competition; 

(c)—That to pack 1% ounces of ground 
spice in a container of greater capacity 
than 100 cubic centimeters is slack-fill- 
ing, and an unfair method of compe- 
tition; 

(d)—That to pack-1 ounce of ground 
spice in a containcr of greater capacity 
than 80 cubic centimeters is slack-filling, 
and an unfair method of competition: 

(e)—That to pack any quantity of 
in a container showing 
greater tolerance between container and 
contents than is spccified for the weights 
and container capacities especially pro- 
vided for in these Resolutions is slack- 
filling, and an unfair method of compe- 
tition. 

(f)—That the ground spices specifi- 
cally covered shall be: Peppers of all 
kinds including paprika, ginger, cinna- 
mon, cloves, allspice (pimento), nutmeg, 
mace, turmeric, mustard, or a mixture of 
any two or more of them, but excluding 
herbs. 

Be it further resolved, that these res- 
olutions shall become effective six months 
after having been approved by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 


Bids Are Asked on Paint 
For Federal Merchant Ships 


Bids for furnishing ship “bottom 
paints” of various kinds for vessels. of 
the Shipping Board at seven ports on 
the Atlatnic and Gulf coasts, for a six- 
month period, were invited July 5 by 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation. 

The offers will be opened at the Fleet 
Corporation offices in Washington on 
July 18. The successful bidder will sup- 
ply the paints for the six-month period 
beginning August 1. The ports to be 
supplied are Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Norfolk-Newport News, Pensacola, Mo- 
bile, New Orleans, and Galveston. 





ment of Commerce from Commercial At- 
tache George Wythe, Mexico City. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

Effective July 29, 1929, the export duty 
of chicks-peas (garbonzos) shipped in 
containers not manufactured from do- 





The Mexican export duties on onions, 


toes are abolished effective July 1, 1929, 
according to a cablegram to the Depart- 


mestic fibers will be increased from 1.50 
pesos to 2 pesos per hundred gross 
kilos. To this rate should be added 
a surtax of 13 per cent of the duty. 


Customs Court Fixes 


On Imported Goods 


Decisions Affect Baby Shoes, 
Braids, Pajamas, Cotton 
Dresses and Bronze 

‘ Statutary. 


New York, July 5.—The United States 
Customs Court has handed down a num- 
ber of rulings of interest to the apparel 
and textile trades. In two decisions, just 
announced, baby shoes in part of braid 


and ornaments, imported by the Crowley, 
Milner Co., Detroit, and slippers in: part . 
of ornaments, imported by the May Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, are held to have been 
properly assessed at the rate of 90 per 
cent ad valorem, urder the first parti of 
paragraph 1430, tariff act of 1922. (Pro- 
tests Nos. 17485-G-3498 and 46760-G- 
2026, etc.) : 


Overruling a protest of the E. W. Ma- 
gee Manufacturing Company, of St. 
Louis, the Court finds that imported 
braids, composed wholly of artificial 
horsehair, were correctly assessed by the 
collector under the specific provision for 
“braids,” contained in paragraph 1480 of 
the present tariff law. Judge Tilson 
finds that claims for a lower duty were 
not supported by proper evidence and 
points out that a party, challenging the 
classification of the collector, assumes 
not only the burden of showing that the 
collector’s classification was wrong but 
of showing that the claim or claims made 
for a lower duty are correct. (Protest 
No. 92531-G-15846). 


Protest on Pajamas Denied. 


Pajamas imported by the Holly Clothes 
Shop of Los Angeles, were the subject 
of a test case which the Court has de- 
cided in favor of the Government. These 
pajamas were assessed at 60 per cent ad 
valorem and 45 cents per pound under 
paragraph 1213 of the tariff act of 1922, 
as articles composed in chief value’ of 
artificial silk. 

The importers contended for duty at 
only 35 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 919, tariff act of 1922, as cotton 
wearing apparel. Judge Tilson, points 
out that a sample of the articles in 
question was admitted in evidence at the 
trial of the case and ordered sent to the 
Government chemist to ascertain whether 
it was artificial silk or not. According to 
the report of the analyst, the cloth from 
which the pajamas was made consisted 
of cotton in the warp and artificial silk 
in the weft. Following this report, the 
Court finds that the collector’s assess- 
ment was correct. (Protest No. 79645- 
G-4940). { 

Sstaining protests of W. R. Zanes & 
Co., of Galveston, the Court finds that 
certain imported cotton voile dresses, as- 
sessed at 75 per cent ad valorem, under - 
paragraph 1430, act of 1922, should have 
been taxed at only 35 per cent ad val- 
orem, under paragraph 919 as articles of 
wearing apparel composed wholly or in 
chief value of cotton. (Protests Nos. 
56525-G, etc.) 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, has ob- 
taihed’a ruling from the Court wherein it 
is held that a certain bronze fountain 
group, entitled “Neptune,” taxed by the 
collector at 40 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 399, act of 1922, as a manu- 
facture of metal not specially provided 
for, should have been admitted duty 
tree under paragraph 1704. (Protest 
No. 250234-G-75460). 


Type of Coarse Aggregate 
Affects Quality of Concrete 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
46, with a water-cement ratio of 0.94, 
produced concrete of somewhat higher 
flexural strength than aggregate No. 44, 
with a water-cement ratio of 0.74—a 
difference of 0.2.) 

5. That there is a fairiy definite rela- 
tion between certain mineralogical char- 
acteristics of the coarse aggregate and 
the strength of concrete, calcareous ag- 
gregates in general giving consistently 
higher flexural ana tensile strength than 
siliceous aggregates. 

Crushed Fragments Are Best. 

6. That, in general, aggregates having 
rounded fragments produce concrete of 
lower flexural and tensile strength than 
aggregates which are composed wholly 
or in part of crushed fragments. 

7. That, within the limits of this study, 
variations in. grading of coarse aggre- 
gates have no consistent effect’ upon the 
strength of concrete. (It is not to be 
inferred fyom this statement, however, 
that contro! of grading is not important. 
Variations in grading occurring during 
construction not only affect yield when 
measurements are made by volume, but 
also affect the workability and therefore 
the uniformity of the concrete.) 

8. That, within the range in quality 
covered by this study, there is no rela- 
tion between the quality of the coarse 
aggregate, as measured by the abrasion 
test, and the strength of the concrete, 


Extension Service 


In Forestry Growing 


W. K. Williams, Jr., of Arkans 
sas, Named to Federal Post. 


W. K, Williams, jr., has been appointed 
extension forester to represent the For- 
est Service and the Office of Cooperative 
Extension Work, Department of Agricul- 
ture, in the forestry extension work 
which the Department and the agricul- 
tural extension services of the States 
carry on cooperatively, it was announced 
July 5. His appointment becamie effec- 
tive July 1, 1929. He succeeds G. H. 
Collingwood, who resigned the position 
of extension forester some months ago, 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

Mr. Williams comes to the Department 
from the Arkansas agricultural exten- 
sion service, where he has been State 
extension forester for the last three 
years. Extension work in forestry is @ 
comparatively new feature of coopera- 
tive extension work, dating as a part 
of the national program from July, 1925, 
when the Clarke-McNary Act became ef- 
fective, although a number of States had 
been carrying on some work along this 
line for several years. Thirty-one eet 
the Territory of Hawaii, and the I 
of Porto Rico each now have an exten= 
sion forester on their extension staffs 
and have developed comprehensive proe 
grams for forestery extension work, — 
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Lower Rates Denied 


1080) 


on Salted Peanuts 


In Southern and Western Territories 


Less-than-carload Schedules Are Found Not to Be Unrea- 
sonable in Ruling Issued by the I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


in crates, in cans or cartons in barrels 
or boxes, or in pails, are — second 
class, less-than-carload, in southern, 
western, and official classifications, They | 
are rated third class in southern and 
second class in official and western classi- | 
fications when in bulk in barrels or 
boxes. 

The carload ratings in all the packages 
named are third class in official, fifth | 
class in southern and fourth class in| 
western classifications, minimum 30,000 | 
pounds. Prior to August 15, 1920, salted | 
peanuts were rated third class, less-than- 
carload, in southern classification when 
in the above-named containers, except 
that no rating was provided when in| 
metal cans, in crates. 

Complainant’s salted peanuts are put) 
up in small “glassine” or patented 
glazed-paper packages. Twenty of | 
these packages are packed, in a card- 
board carton and 12 cartors are packed | 
jn a fiberboard box. Complainant’s ship- 
ments are subject, therefore, to the sec- 
ond class rating provided for cartons in 
boxes. : 

The cubical capacity of the shipping | 
boxes is .87 cubic feet and when packed | 
they weigh about 25 pounds each, The 
average weight density of complainant's | 
shipments is about 29 pounds per cubic} 
foot and of all shipments in bulk, in| 
boxes, about 35 pounds. Complainant’s 
product as shipped is worth about 20 
cents per pound at his plant. Claims) 
for loss and damage are negligible, 
amounting to less than one-tenth of one} 
per cent. : : 

The movement from complainant’s| 
plant is regular but the destinations are | 
diffused. During 1927, he shipped 3,- 
500,000 pounds of salted peanuts to 


D,- 
000 merchants throughout the South | 


class, is that applying on shipments in 
bulk, in barrels or boxes. While there 
are exceptions, articles in inner contain- 
ers are generally rated higher than when 
shipped in bulk, inasmuch as the better 
grades are usually shipped in inner con- 
tainers, and the value of article so 
shipped, as a rule, is higher per unit 
than when shipped in bulk. No reason 
is apparent for departing from this gen- 
eral practice with respect to the ratings 
on salted peanuts.” ° 

Complainant here likewise contends 
that his product should take the same 
ratings as salted peanuts in bulk in boxes 
and when so shipped they are of higher 
value, this is not true of peanuts except 


| to the extent that the expense of pack- 


ing and the cost of the inner containers 


| increase the value. 


In support of its contention com- 


|plainant shows that 114 articles listed 


in both the southern and western classi- 
fications take the same rating when 
shipped in cartons, in boxes or barrels, 
as when shipped in bulk in the same con- 
tainers. Complainant also attempts to 


| 


| differentiate the two cases by the fact 


that he is only seeking a reduced rating 
on salted peanuts in cartons in_ boxes, 
while in the Nashville Traffic Bureau 
Case a reduced rating was sought on 
salted peanuts in less desirable contain- 
ers. While this is true, in the Nashville 
Traffic Bureau Case, we passed upon the 


|lawful rating for salted peanuts when 


in cartons and boxes as well as when -in 


| the other containers. 


Rates on Similar 


Articles Compared 

Complainant shows that certain food 
articles such as coffee, peanut butter, 
mushrooms, cocoa, dried figs, fish roe 
other than fresh, shelled fish other than! 


and Southwest to points as far south as/ fresh, dessiccated coconut all in cans in 
Miami, Fla., as far north as Cincinnati, boxes, which are fairly comparable with 
Ohio, and the West Virginia State line, salted peanuts as to weight density and 
and as far west as Oklahoma City, Okla.,/ value, are rated lower than salted pea- 
and San Antonio, Tex. He paid and bore} nuts in cartons in boxes. The ratings 
the freight charges on such shipments,| on these articles were not prescribed by 
amounting to $48,762.69. | us. 


: The value of the articles named by 
Merchandise Sold ‘i complainant are those shown in our re- 
At Fixed Retail Price 


port in Classification of Canned Goods, 

re .| 98 I. C. C., 166, and they are among the 

Salted peanuts compete with all other highest valued articles listed in that 
salted nuts, peanuts in the shell, popped 
corn, and especially every kind of candy 


case. Canned vegetables, soup and milk 
P 7, k aol constitute a substantial portion of the 
or confection put up i pac — Be- canned goods shipped and the values'| 
sold at a for 5 saathhe F coleinant shown in the case referred to for these 
cause 0 is competi » c ‘| thr articles are 7.5, , and 9.1 ce s | 
sells to all merchants irrespective of aed Se oon ee Om 
their location at the same delivered |” Jn Welch Grape Juice Co. v. Abilene & 
price and all the merchants sell the| g Ry. Co., 147 I. C. C., 361, we said: 
“glassine” packages at 5 cents each. | “The carriers perhaps have been too| 
Complainant desires to extend his/ indiscriminate in aceording the canned | 
sales _ = eae eat =. ean goods rates to certain commodities which 
west. e contends tha e fixed se sell at high prices and are somewhat in 
price and the freight rates for the longer | the nature of luxuries, but on the whole 
ae coengenree he) es a the ee aeeee Pee _ composed of es- | 
which it is not profitab r ShIP.| sential articles of food.” | 
Complainant’s inability to reach the} Moreover, as pointed otit in Classifica- | 
farther distant markets does not appear {tion of Canned Goods, supra, canned | 
to be ay Ang oe aeeey i. = a | foods, because they are foods, are classi- | 
rates. e evidence ialls to snow thal) fieqd somewhat lower as a group than 
the peanut-manufacturing industry 1S /other commodities of the same weight | 
suffering from depression, |density and value, 


Prior to 1914 peanuts were not ex- 
tensively grown in the Southeast. Proba- | 
bly not more than one dozen cars a year 
were shipped, and not more than one or| 
two peanut salting plants were in opera- | 
tion in southern territory. The advent 
of the boll weevil caused a reduction in 
the cotton acreage. In 1926 Alabama 
and Georgia produced approximately | 
74,000,000 and 127,000,000 pounds of pea- | 
nuts, respectively, and there are now 
over 100 peanut-salting plants in the 
Southeast. 

A very smal] percentage of peanuts 
grown are crushed for making oil. 
plainant’s plant is equipped to shell 50 
tons of peanuts a day and he buys ap- 
proximately 250 carloads of peanuts in 
the shell directly from the farmers each 
year, but not all of the nuts purchased 
by him are salted, as they are used in 
making several candies and confections. 
Neither is the quantity of peanuts con- 
sumed by all the peanut-salting plants 
shown. 


Previous Decision 
By Commission Cited 


Compiainant refers to Indian Packing 


Corp. v. Director General, 93 I. C. C, 
400, in which we found that less-than- 
qprload ratings on specified articles in 
glass containers, in barrels or boxes, one 
class higher than the ratings on the 
same articles in metal cans in barrels or 
boxes, were not unreasonable and that 
ratings on such articles when more than 
one class higher were unreasonable to 
that extent. He contends that under the 
principle laid down his product should 
be rated third class, as salted peanuts in 


glass containers are rated second class | 


He shows that 213 articles in official, 
80 in western, and 128 in southern and 
western territories are rated one class 
or more higher when in glass containers 
than when in other containers. How- 
ever, approximately four-fifths of the 
128 articles referred by complainant are 
rated firet class when in glass contain- 
ers. The record does not show that pea- 
nuts move in inner glass containers. in 
Hipolite Co. v. R. C. & Y. Ry. Co., 66 
I. C. C. 666, we found that a first-class 
rating on confectioners’ past2 
worth 19.7 cents per pound, was not un- 
reasonable. We have also mad 
findings in other cases respecting the 
first-class rating on furniture polish 
worth 23.8 cents per pound, mucilage 
worth from 11 to 18.5 cents per pound 
and shoe polish worth 26.5 cents per 
pound when packed in inner giass con- 
tainers. 

Prior to July 14, 1928, the third-class 
rates applied on complainant’s shipments 


similar 


from Columbus to destinations in Okla-| 


homa, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and 
Missouri under an exception to the west- 
ern classification. The revised class rates 
effective July 14, 1928, from the South- 
@ast to the Southwest are not subject to 
that exception, and the second-class rates 
are now applicable. 

Excerpt Presented 


From Early Ruling 

In Nashville Traffic Bureau v. L. 
R. R. Co., 68 I. C, C. 623, we found that 
the less-than-carload second-class rating 
in southern territory on salted peanuts 
in fibre or metal cans or cartons, in bar- 
rels or boxes, in metal cans in crates, 
and in‘pails, was not unreasonable. We 
said: 

“The rating here sought on salted pea- 


Com-! 


& N. 


Complainant also | 
compares the rating assailed with the | 
less-than-carload ratings on popped corn | 
or puffed rice confection, in cartons in| 
boxes or barrels, which is rated Rule 25 | 
in official and third class in southern and | 
western classifications. 


Value of Goods Averages 
Higher Than Candy 


The any-@uantity rating is one and 
one-half times first class in all three 
classifications on popped corn and puffed 
rice confection, in balls or paper bags in 
boxes or barrels, and second class in 
official and southern, and third class in 
western classifications when in bulk in 
barrels or boxes, The carload rating is 
third class in all three classifications 
when in paper bags, pressed forms other 
than balls, or cartons in boxes or bar- 
rels, The value of popped corn is not 
shown. In the Consolidated Classifica- 
tion Case we approved a Rule 25 rating 
On popped corn, in cartons in boxes. The 
| evidence shows the value of salted pea- 
|nuts to be higher than the average value 
lof candy. 

Defendants’ testimony is that salted 
peanuts, in packages, are usually rated 
the same as candy. Candy, in all kinds 
of packages, is rated second class, less 
than carloads, in official and western and 
third class in southern classifications. In 
National Confectioners Asso, v. A. & R. 
| R. R. Co., 49 I. C. C. 566, we found that 
a second-class rating on candy in west- 
;ern tefritory was not unreasonable. De- 
fendants state that they propose to in- 
crease the third-class rating applicable 
on candy in southern territory to second 
class, 
| We figd that the ratings assailed are 
not unreasonable. The complaint will be 
dismissed. 


| Calendar 
—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


in glass, | 


Investigation 


3313, 


No. 
Gib- 


and Suspension Docket 
Agricultural limestone from 
sonburg, Ohio, and Michigan points to 
destinations in Michigan. Hearing now 
assigned for July 8, Pittsburgh, Pa., Ex- 
aminer Colvin, is canceled, and re- 
assigned for July 8 at Washington, D. C., 
Examiner Trezise. 
| Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
8274-—Vegetables (tomatoes) packed in 
lug boxes, from southern producing 
points to northern and eastern destina- 
tions, now assigned for July 10 at 
Orlando, Fla., Examiner Binkley, is can- 
celled, 
| Finance Docket No. 7645.~Application Bal- 
timore & Ohio R. R. Co. for authority to 
acquire control of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Ry. Co. by purchase of 
capital stock, is assigned for July 24, 
Washington, D. C., Assistant Director 
Burnside, 
| No. 21067.—Inland Box Corporation ¥. 
| Arkansas & Louisiana-Missouri Railway 
Company et al., is assigned for hearing 
July 27, Indianapolis, Ind., Examiner 
Hagerty. 
No, 21376 


The Charles 
Company vy. Alabama 
tuilroad Company et ¢ 
hearing July 27, Indiana; 
iner Hagerty. 

No. 21147.—Terre Haute Chamber of Com- 
merece v. Arkansas & Louisiana-Missouri 
Railway Company et al., assigned for 
hearing July 27, Indianapolis, Ind., Exam- 


Boldt Paper Mills 
Great Southern 
al assigned for 


olis, Ind., Exam- 


nuts in the specified containers, third, iner Hagerty. 
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Outline of Organization of the United States Government 


Organization of the Department of War 


This chart was approved by 
Department of War. These 
charts will be reprinted 


in pamphlet form. 
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Functions of the Secretary of War and His Assistants 


HE Department of War was organized by Act of Congress August 7, 1789, 
and originally was charged with supervision of the Army, Navy, Indian 
Affairs and the distribution of bounty lands to veteran soldiers and sailors. 
The organization of the Department of the Navy in 1798 separated the 
military units, and the control of lands and Indian Affairs was gradually 
taken away and is now lodged with the Department of the Interior. 
The National Defense Act of 1920 brought about a complete reorganization 
of the Army and of the Department of War, which are now scaled to the 
creation of a war-time Army without the difficulties and delays which have 
previously been necessitated by the old organization plans. The Chief of Staff, 
under the Secretary of War, has five assistants, Personnel Division (G-1), 


Application of New Rates 
In Midwest Is Deferred | 


By an order entered July 3 in Investi- combinat 


gation aiid Suspension Docket No 3322, | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from July 5, 1929, until Feb- 
ruary 5, 1930, the oeration of certain 
schedules as published in Supplement 
No. 33 to Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific Railioad Company’s tariff, 
I, C. C. No. B-5273. 

The suspended schedules propose re- 
strictions in connection with distance 
class rates between interior Iowa points, 





ion rates. 


Military Intelligence Division (G-2), Operations and Trainin 
Supply Division (G-4) and War Plans Division (W. P. D.). 

the first four divisions are continually preparing plans and perfecting systems 
for handling vast bodies of men in case of war, and the War Plans Division 
is perfecting a skeleton organization which in case of war is automatically 
expanded many hundred fold into “G. H. Q.” 
its own G-1, 2, 3 and 4, 
The Adjutant General of the Army is the channel through which the 
Secretary of War through the Chief of Staff directs the activities of the 
actual Army of peace time, the seven combatant branches and nine staff 
branches and bureaus. 


Division (G-3), 
n time of peace 


(General Headquarters), with 





on the one hand, and Carbon Cliff, East 
Moline, Moline and Rock Island, Ill, on 
the other, which would make such rates 
|inapplicable as factors in constructing 


Red River & Gulf. Road 
To Abandon Part of Line 


Divisio# 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on July 5 approved a re- 
port and certificate in Finance Docket 
| No. 7598, authorizing the Red River & 
|Gulf Railroad to abandon (a) its line of 





Monthly 


Pennsylvan 
May 
1929 1928 

Freight revenue .... 43,103,055 
Passenger revenue ....... 10,496,796 
Total oper. rev. ......+.++ 59,953,652 
Maintenance of way ...... 7,351,132 
Maintenance of equipment. 11,586,624 
Transportation expenses .. 19,761,705 
Total expenses incl. other 41,938,616 
Net from railroad 18,015,036 
Taxes . o..0 8,496,760 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 8,630 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 14,589,647 
Net after rents ssseeeee 13,380,560 
Aver. miles operated seose 10,473.42 
Operating ratio ... 70.0 


10,611,090 
55,168,338 
7,038,070 
10,999,388 
18,824,852 
40,041,083 
15,127,255 
3,296,418 
7,128 
11,823,709 
10,418,730 
10,515.69 
72.6 


eeeeeee 


Statements 


to Bolton, 


Operation of New Charges 
On Grain Is Suspended ; 


By an order entered July 3 in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 8321, 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Long Island Railroad. 
May 


ia Railroad. 
Five 
1929 


52,821,028 
272,723,310 
32,948,636 
56,101,502 
95,427,706 
199,160,752 
73,562,558 
14,031,856 
39,135 
59,491,567 
53,297,011 
10,373.42 
73.0 


Months 
1928 


39,457,289 192,831,996 176,940,911 


14,021,969 
254,135,775 
30,941,690 
14,039,849 
93,374,798 
193,696,181 
60,439,594 
13,537,642 
48,102 
46,858,850 
40,557,031 
10,515.69 
76.2 


1929 
1,032,977 
2,348,828 
3,569,669 

454,313 
536,437 
1,289,207 
2,368,440 
2,211,229 
249,099 
178 
961,957 
786,578 
404,11 
66.1 


1928 
1,157,129 
2,172,044 
8,634,372 
437,203 
413,961 
1,361,550 
2,345,257 
1,189,115 
238,231 
162 
950,722 
792,639 
408,95 

66.4 


Five 
1929 
4,650,210 
10,000,460 
15,506,699 
1,996,444 
2,601,928 
6,387,057 
11,300,190 
4,206,509 
674,479 
10,638 
8,521,392 
2,779,918 
404,11 
12.9 - 


Months 

1928 
4,665,748 
9,606,953 
15,208,050 
2,096,052 
2,564,386 
6,681,751 
11,902,183 
8,306,322 
645,052 
4,301 
2,656,969 
1,992,625 
403.95 

78.3 


in Rapides 


C, C.. 


Louis, 


No, A-7890. 


Mo., 


of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Central of Georgia Ry. 


May 


1929 

1,553,120 
256,050 
2,070,417 
276,562 
395,359 
780,887 
1,642,164 
428,268 
116,170 
666 
311,408 
336,405 
1,044.58 

79.8 


1928 

1,625,842 
209,217 
2,028,394 
284,801 
384,588 
782,083 
1,618,978 
400,416 
115,807 
369 
203,740 
325,684 
1,011.82 

72,8 


to Central 


ruary 5, 1930, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in pappretient 
No. 12 to Agent B. T. Jones’ I. C, 

2000, Supplement No. 21 to Agent B. T. 
Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2046 and Supplement 
No. 8 to Missouri Pacific R. R. Co’s, I. 


C. No. 


The suspended schedules propose to in- 
crease the proportional rates on grain 
and grain products, garloads, from St. 
and Eastern 
points by approximately 2 cents per 100 
pounds of grain originating at Western 
points and transited at St, Louis. 


Five Months 


1929 
7,867,766 
1,580,681 

10,665,040 
1,430,766 

1,807,248 
8,932,224 
8,049,178 
2,616,862 

637,740 
4,053 
1,874,069 
1,867,967 
1,044.68 
76.2 


1928 
7,908,460 
1,677,871 

10,648,582 
1,839,779 
1,857,891 
4,073,841 
8,163,902 


railroad extending from Louisiana Junc-|the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
tion to Concrete Hill, in Rapides Parish,| suspended from July 5, 1929, until Feb- 
La., (b) operation under trackage rights 
over a line of railroad extending from 
Concrete Hill 
Parish, La., and (c) operation under 
trackage rights over a line of railroad 
extending from Cocodrie to Meridian, in 
Evangeline Parish, La. 


Six Rate Agreements 
By Ship Companies 
Are Given Approval 


Establishment of New Con- 
ference Is Provided to 
Regulate Traffic to 


Puerto Colombia. 


Six rate conference agreements for the 
cooperative handling of freight by ship 
lines have been approved by the Ship- 
ping Board. The agreements are oo 
with the Board pursuant to the terms o 
the shipping act, making approval man- 
datory before they may become opera- 
tive, The agreements follow in full text: 

Dollar Steamship Line with Redwood® 
Line, Inc.: Arrangemeng providing for 
through movement of shipments from 
Gulf ports to Oriental ports, with trans- 
shipment at San Francisco. Through 
rates are to be the same as direct line 
rates of the Far East Conference, and 
apportioned equally between the lines, 
subject to minimum proportion of $5 per 
ton weight or measurement to Dollar Line 
and $5.65 to Redwood. Transshipment 
costs are also to be apportioned equally 
between the lines. On cargo to differen- 
tial or outports in the Orient Dollar Line 
is to receive the excess of the through 
rate over the rate to Oriental base ports 
of call. 

States Steamship Co. with Panama 
Pacific Line: Through billing arrange- 
ment covering movement of shipments 
from Far East ports to New York via 
San Francisco. Through rates are to be 
those quoted by the States Steamship 
Company and are to be apportioned 
equally between the lines, subject to 
minimum proportion of $4.50 to the in- 
tercoastal carrier. Cost of transship, 
ment including State tolls and customs 
entries at San Francisco are to be as- 
sumed in equal proportions by. the lines. 

Intercoastal Serivce Planned. 


Munson Steamship Line with McCor- 
mick Steamship Co.: Agreement provid 
ing for operation of vessels owned by 
Munson Line and McCormick Steamship 
Company in a joint intercoastal service 
in accordance with mutually arranged 
schedules. Vessels in the joint service 
are to be operated for owner’s account, 
Munson to act as general agent for Mc- 
Cormick on the Atlantic Coast’ and Me- 
Cormick to act in a similar capacity for 
Munson on the Pacific Coast. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with 
Los Angeles-San Francisco Navigation 
Company: Arrangement providing for 
movement of shipments on through bills 
of lading from Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia to Santa Barbara, Calif., with trans- 
shipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San 
Francisco. Through rates are to be com< 
binations of the local rates of the par- 
ticipating carriers. When less than $1 
transshipment charges are to be ab- 
sorbed by Los Angeles-San Francisco 
Navigation Company, and when in ex- 
cess of that amount by Calmar. Vessels 


}of Los Angeles-San Francisco Navigar, 


tion Company are to call at Calmar pier 
for shipments aggregating 50 tons or 


more, 
British Columbia Line. 

Redwood Line, Inc., 
Navigation Company: Through billi 
arrangement covering movement of ship- 
ments from Gulf ports to Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia, with transshipment at San 
Francisco. Through rates are to be Red- 
wood Line’s local rates to Pacific Coast 
terminal ports plus arbitrary of 20 cents 
per 100 pounds, out of which Redwood 
Line will abosorb proportional rates of 
the on-carrying coastwise line. Toll 
charges and cost of drayage incident to 
transfer of shipments at San Francisco 
are to be absorbed by the carriers in 
equal proportion. When shipments ag- 
gregate 100 tons or more Kingsley ves- 
sels are to call at Redwood pier, elimi- 
nating cost of drayage. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with 
Wilhelmsen Line: Arrangement cover- 
ing through shipments of cod liver oil 
and canned fish from Norway to Pacific 
Coast terminal ports of Calmar Steam- 
ship Corporation, transshipment at Phil- 
adelphia. Through rates, which are to be 
based on direct line rates, and transfer) % 
charges are to be apportioned 40 per 
cent to Wilhelmsen and 60 per cent to 
Calmar. 

Conference Established. 


This agreement provides for establish, 
ment of a conference to be known as 
East Coast Colombian Steamship Lines 
Conference, participated in by carriers 
operating betwen North Atlantic ports 
of the United States and Cartagena and 
Puerto Colombia. Under its terms all 
freight and other charges for transpor- 
tation of cargo between these ports are 
to be assessed in accordance with the 
rates, charges and regulations agreed 
upon by the parties in conference. Un- 
just discrimination, discounts, rebates 
and returns of every description are pro- 
hibited. 

Each party to the agreement is re- 
quired to deposit $10,000 as a guarantee 
for the faithful performance of the 
terms of the agreement, and damages 
for violation thereof are liquidated at a 
sum equal to four times the amount of 
freight moneys or other compensation 
received by the party committing the 
breach, subject to a minimum penalty of 
$500 for each infringement. Questions 
as to alleged breaches of the agreement 
are to be determined by arbitration in 
accordance with the laws of the State of 
New York, 

Any parity to the agreement may be @ 
eliminated upon showing reasonable 
cause therefor, such as breach of the 
agreement or violation of the rules and 
regulations of the conference. Members 
may withdraw upon ‘30 days’ written no- 
tice and new members may be admitted 


with ee 





by unanimous consent of the members 
upon compliance with the terms of the 
agreement. 

Cancellation Approved. 

The Board also approved the cancel 
lation of an agreement. 

The agreement which it is proposed to 
cancel records a cooperative working ar- 
rangement in pursuance of which the 
vessels of three companies, The Oriental 
Navigation Company, Columbia Pacific 
Shipping Company and Forest Trans+ 
port Corporation are operated in a joint 
intercoastal service under the designa- 
jtion of the Quaker Line. Cancellation 


2,484,680 | of this agreement is requested because 
644,817 | of the acquisition by the Pacifie-Atlantie 
2,037 | Steamship Company of all right, title 
1,836,026 | and interest of the above named lines in 


1,792,208 | the Quaker Line, 


The Pacific-Atlanti 


1,911.82 | Steamship Company joins in the teque 
76.7 |for cancellation, 


. 
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Banking 


Mobile Financier Testified He Loaned 
$100,000 to Publisher of Newspaper 


Joseph F. McGowin Told Trade Commission Part of 
Money Advanced Was Borrowed by Him. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Joseph F. 
McGowin, Mobile (Ala.), financier, 
on June 19 before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of 
financing of the Mobile Press as a 
part of its public-utilities inquiry, 
was begun in the issue of July 5. 
Mr. McGowin testified that part of a 
$100,000 loan made by him to R. B. 
Chandler, editor and publisher of 
the Nolile Press, was received from 
Abner Aldridge, who originally had 
borrowed it from William Logan 
Martin, general attorney of the Ala- 
bama Power Company. Excerpts 
from transcript of his testimony 
continue: 

Q. You did not borrow that from any- 
body, did you, Mr. McGowin? 

A. No individual. 
yes, I was borrowing money probably 
from the banks, but from no individual, 
and only in the usual course of business, 


rs 


and I do not know that I borrowed this | 


at all. 

Q. When @did you first hear that Mr. 
Chandler wanted to borrow some money 
from you or from somebody? A. Mr. 
Chandler came to my office and men- 
tioned the matter. 

Q. What was the talk between you 
and Mr. Chandler at that time? A. Mr. 
Chandler asked me if I could loan him 
$100,000. 

Q. Well, what else? 
not know that there was anything else. 

Q. Did you say you would? A. No, 
I did not at that time. 

Q. It was understood, wasn’t it, that 

Myr. Chandler was to furnish half the 


money and the Mobile people the other | 


half? 
me so. 

Q. No, but you understand that from 
somebody else? A. Yes. 


A. Mr. Chandler did not tell 


4.Q. Was that all the talk there was, just | 


simply that he asked you to loan him 
$100,000? A. He prodably discussed 
how he was getting along with the 
paper, the support he was getting in the 
way of advertising, and so forth. 

Q. Did you talk with him again soon? 
A. I did. 

. Did you give him your decision at 
that time? A. I think it was the third 
visit he made before I told him he could 
have it. 


Could Have Applied 
Loan to Any Purpose 


Q. That would bring it up to approxi- | 


mately when? 


A. Well, I cannot tell you that, but I| 


will say that it is up to the 20th of 


February, I think probably it was, before | 


I gave him a definite answer. Now, I 
cannot be clear about tha* as to just 


when I did give them a definite answer. | 


Q. Can you ve definite about this? 
Could you say definitely that you did 
not promise him the money as early as 
the 6th of February? A. No, I cannot 
say that, 
. Q. By the 6th of February you may 
Wwe _told him? A. I do not think I did, 
but I could not say positively. 

Q. Before you told him that, had you 
had any talk with Mr. Aldridge beyond 
what you have already told us? 

A. No, sir; I do not think so. 
not know. I probably saw Mr. Aldridge 
in the meantime. I would not be positive 
whether I did or did not, and I cannot 
say positively that there was any loan 
mentioned, he to me, and I am sure I did 
not to him, and he probably mentioned 
the fact that he had some money when 
I saw him, he did at some time, whether 
it was at the next meeting or not. 

Q. Well, when you told Mr, Chandler 
that you would loan him that money, had 
you learned that Mr. Aldridge would 
loan you some money or would loan you 
$50,000? 

A. Why, Mr. Aldridge had told me 
that he would loan me some money if I 
would use it, probably two months be- 
fore that—before there was any paper 
started. 

Q. Had the sum of $25,000 or $50,000 
been mentioned? A. No, 1.0 amount. 

Q. No amount mentioned? A. No, sir, 

Q. So you deal with Mr. Chandler did 
45¢ depend upon your being able to get 
the support from Mr. Aldridge? “A. Not 
at all. 

Q. After you told Mr. Chandler that 
you would loan him the money, did Mr. 
Aldridge go to you office one day with 
a check for $25,000? A. Yes, sir. I 
think so. Now, hold on. 

Q. Yes. 

A. I am not sure that was after I 
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Receipts. 
Customs receipts ...... $1,265,217.66 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
THOOMS COX. 26025425 1,139,469.17 

Miscellaneous internal 
TEVENUS ...0505..08 1,706,988.95 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 1,356,516.80 
iz Total ordinary receipts 5,468,192.58 
Public debt receipts.... 87,500.00 


Balance previous day... 323,843,861.63 





POR vans + sain seovee 329,399,564.21 
Expenditures. 

General expenditures . $5,488,022.59 
Interest on public debt. 570,054.73 
Refunds of receipts .... 390,927.63 
Panama Canal ........ 13,559.98 
Operations in special ac- 

COUR oii ies cbse bac 584,660.08 
Adjusted service certifi- 

cate fund ...... eae 258,891.03 
Civil-service retirement 

WE his a hebidetcaonn 57,209.83 
Investment of trust 

PRUE: (sks ows te Pee Pes 99,292.35 

Total ordinary 

expenditures ...... 6,944,835.66 

Other public debt ex- 

penditures ..... 986,987.50 


Publie debt expenditures 
chargeable ayainst or- 


dinary receipts ...s.. 18,250,000.00 


alance today ..s.s..++ 303,217,731.05 
Total 6690020 Meee sree 329,399,654.21 
‘op 


I do not know if—! 


A. Well, I do} 


I do} 


had told Mr. Chandler chat I would let 
him have it or before. When Mr, Ald- 
ridge offered me the $25,000 I took it 
and told him if I could us. *t I would do 
so, but I did not tell him I would, and 
it was probably a week or 10 days be- 
fore I did use it. 

Q. When Mr. Aldridge gave you that 
check for $25,000, was it loaned to you 
with the express understanding that it 
should be used ‘in connection with the 
newspaper? A Not at a 

Q. It was just a general loan which 
could have applied to any purpose what- 
ever? A. I could do anything I wanted 
to with it. 

Q. Really the newspaper then did not 
have anything to do with the loan? A. 
That might have had something to do 
with accepting it. 

Q. But not with his loaning it? A. I 
do not think it had anything to do with 
Mr. Aldridge loaning me the money. 

Q. Will you explain to me why the 
sum written into the check was just 
$25,000 and not some more or larger 
sum? A. No, sir. It was because of 
his finances, I guess, because he wanted 
it. I do not know. 


| Says Mr. Chandler 


Stated Amount He Needed 

Q. There was no intimation from him 
as to how much money you wanted? A. 
No, sir. 

;} Q. Or how much— A. (Interposing) 
I did not want anything. 

Q. And no intimation as to how much 
money Mr. Chandler needed? A. No, 
not in that. Mr. Chandler told me what 
he wanted. 

Q. Had anybody told Mr. Aldridge, so 

|far as you know, how much Mr. Chand- 
|ler needed? 
By Commissioner McCulloch: 
Q. I understood Mr. Aldridge to testify 
‘that he told you the first dash out of 
the box that he wanted you to have 
money to put into that newspaper? 


particular purpose. He was very much 
in favor of a newspaper being started 
in Mobile. 

Q. Yes, but aren’t you saying now, or 
didn’t you say a moment ago, that he 
did not know; that he just gave it to 
you for general purposes? A, No. I said 
he did not say that he was giving it to 
me to be used in that way. 

Q. He said that he did tell you that? 
A. Well, there was no understanding that 
I was to use that money in the news- 
paper business or make the loan for the 
newspaper. 

By Mr. Healy: Did you learn in any 
way that Mr. Aldridge was getting the 
money fgom somebody else? 

A. I did not. He told me that it was 

his money. He said— in other words, 
he says, “I have this money that I would 
\like for you to use if you can use it.” 
Q. Just to invest? A. Loaned it to me. 
| Q. And you could use it in any way you 
isaw fit? <A. Yes, sir. He did not say 
that, but that was the way I expected 
|to use it if I used it at all. 
Q. Did it surprise you to learn that 
jthat money he loaned you he had bor- 
rowed from somebody else? A. It did. 
; I did not have any idea that he borrowed 
it from somebody else. 

Q. Was that incensistent with any- 
body he told you on the subject of that 
| $25,000? A. Well, I do not know that 
it is. I understood that it was _ his 
money. 

Q. Did you get the impression that 
he had that much money that he wanted 
to put to work? A. Well, he did not 
| say that. 

Q. No; but did he say what was the 
equivalent of that? A. He said he would 
be glad to let me have some money if 
iI could use it. 

Q. He did not say if you could use 
it to help to have a newspaper? A. I 
do not think so, 

By Commissioner McCulloch: When 
did he tell you that? A. I think he told 
me that on a hunting trip. 

Q. I know that, but he said some- 
thing about applying it to a newspaper, 
and is that the day he first told you 
that his purpose was to help the news- 
paper, and to. establish a newspaper 
down there? A. He did not tell me that 
he was offering the loan for that pur- 
pose. : 


Understand That Loan 


Was Mr. Aldridge’s Money 

Q. He never told you that? A.I do 
not think he did right out. 

Q. At either one of the $25,000 loans? 





was to use that money fot newspaper 
purposes. He knew probably, at one of 
the loans, that I was going to let Mr. 
Chandler have some money, and he might 
have thought or understood that I was 
going to use that money for that_pur- 
pose, and I probably did. I do not know 
that I did. One of the checks I did, be- 
cause I left home, and I left it with Mr. 
Stevens or in his office, and if the money 
was needed, to use that check. The other 
one I deposited in my bank, and when 
called on I gave a check for it—my own 
check. 

By Mr. Healy: Were not both of those 
checks drawn on a New York bank or a 
Birmingham bank and payable to your 
order? A. I cannot tell you about them, 
because I do not remember. L 

Q. We will have the checks here in 
just a minute. About the 18th of Feb- 
yuary, you received $25,000 from Mr. 
Aldridge, did you not? A. I have got— 

Q. (Interposing) Just answer my 
question, won’t you? i 

A. I have some information here that 
will give it to you probably just as it 
is, without my guessing, unless you 
would rather have a guess. i 

Q: Well, I will be more charitable 
to some of your answers than you are 
to my questions. So if you want to 
produce some checks, I am very glad 
to take them, Mr. MeGowin. A. I tn- 
derstood you wanted me to bring every- 
thing alone that I had that pertained 
to this line. Is that right? 

.Q. That is right. A. Well, that is 
what I have, these and the contracts, 

Q.. Very well. A. Do not understand 
me that I want to be abrupt or any- 
thing. I just want to give you the in- 
formation that you want, 


| @Q, Corract, sir, I do not think we 
lwill misunderstand each other. A, No, 
sir, 


| Q. Can you tell me if Mr. Aldridge 
|gave you the*first $25,000 on the 18th 
of February? A. I. cannot say posi- 
tively what date he gave it to me, 

Q. Will you tell me what day you 





A. Not as far as I know. | 


A. Mr. Aldridge did not assign that | 


A. There was no understanding that I | 
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Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


as of July 3, 1929. : 





The consolidated statement of condi- 
tions of the Federal reserve banks on 
July 38, made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, July 5, shows an increase | 
for the week of $88,400,000 in total bills | 
and securities, an increase of $108,300,- | 
000 in holdings of discounted bills be- | 
ing partly offset by decreases of $8,- 
900,000 in bills bought in open market 
and of $8,100,000 in United States 
Government securities. Member bank | 
reserve deposits . increased $36,400,000 | 
and Federal reserve note circulation | 
$77,800,000, while cash reserves declined 
$31,300,000 and Government deposits 
$25,600,000. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$107,700,000 at, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, $12,600,000 at Atlanta, | 
$9,500,000 at San Francisco and barat 








RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 
Gold 


Gold 
Gold 
| Gold 


held exclusively against F. R. notes 
settlement fund with F, R. Board ... 


| Total gold reserves ..... e000 
| Reserves other than gold ....... 
| Total reserves ........+e008 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 

Secured by U. S. Government obligations 


Total bills discounted 
| Bills bought in open market .. 
| U. S. Government securities: 
Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificates of indebtedness .... 





Other securities 


Tofal deposits ......... 
Deferred avaijability items 
Capital paid in 
NEED iota ns dc 'oxbsne 
All other liabilities 





Total liabilities 
| Ratio of total 
Reserve note liabilities combined 


correspondents 











redemption fund with U. 8S, Treasury .. 


and gold certificates held by banks ... 


Other bills discounted ..........2..seceee 


ee ewer eeeeeesees 


Total U. S. Government securities ...... 











Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 














000 at St. Louis, and declined $24,000,000 
at Boston, $9,100,000 at Philadelphia and 
$4,100,000 at Chicago. The System's 
holdings of bills bought in open market 
declined $8,900,000, of Treasury notes 
$6,200,000 and of Treasury certificates 
$2,400,000, while holdings of United 


| States bonds increased $500,000, 


Federal reserve note circulation in- 
creased during the week at all reserve 
banks except Cleveland, which shows a 
rduction of $2,300,000, the, principal in- 
creases by districts being: New York 
$27,200,000, Chicago $14,800,000, San 


| Francisco $14,400,000, Boston $6,500,000 | 


and Philadelphia $5,200,000. 
Following is the Board’s statement of 
the.resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks combined July 3, 
and June 26, 1929, and July 3, 1928, 


with figures in thousands of dollars: 
7-3-29 6-26-29 7-3-28 
eooee 1,380,112 1,372,441 1,129,584 
waeves 67,828 71,589 62,100 
sccsscce 1,447,940 1,444,030 1,191,684 
seccese 669,696 644,038 699,796 
seeece 748,704 807,446 655,010 





2,866,340 2,895,514 2,546,490 





174,959 177,040 146,100 

3,041,299 3,072,554 2,692,590 
Be ak 55,912 69,108 54,273 
seeeee 609,898 "592,745 777,480 
eoccee 515,185 *484,002 413,530 





1,016,747 1,191,010 





seeeee 82,839 209,664 
42,738 55,701 

92,021 90,687 

te eaeees 14,768 73,177 





219,565 
490 


141,3 
10,465 


seeeee 





Total bills and securities .....ccccccscccsccess 1,350,852 1,262,428 1,620,729 
Due from foreign banks, ..... ienuwee owerescceece 728 729 57 
Uncollected items ......... 810,892 676,603 758,391 
Bank premises ........0. 58,614 58,614 60,047 
All other resources 8,132 7,441 8,520 

Total resources 5,326,429 5,147,477 5,195,121 

LIABILITIES: 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation ...... 1,736,259 1,658,496 1,660,132 
| Deposits: oak Rn a 
Member bank—reserve account ...... eee 2,380,165 2,343,813 2,402,892 
Government -......... eee 23,373 48,924 , 21 5 
Foreign bank ....... oe 6,128 5,606 8,852 
Other deposits ......... seeereccceccccccesccccce 28,282 21,312 26,104 





2,437,948 
712,989 


55 


2,419,655 
625 








2,459,316 
682,191 





< ‘ 
158,607 





158,585 141,210 
254,398 254.398 233,319 
26,250 30,584 18,953 





5,326,429 5,147,477 


reserves to deposit and Federal 


Joust 5,195,121 
AAR 72.9°% 15.3% 65.4% 
. hia 428,711 424,566 309,038 


The following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting 
;member banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on June 26 
and July 3, 1929, and July 3, 1928, the figures being in millions of dollars: 

















NEW YORK— 7-3-29 6-26-29 7-3-28 
Loans and investments—total ........... oo cccscee 7,525 7,410 7All 
Loans—total ......... Coc cenccescenwoscageserocece 5,843 5,610 5,494 

On securities ....... Peeeerecccwcecocescocteces 3,117 2,908 2,788 

Bt REE 5s «<a 4 a's week oadine tetne eeeensere ockes 2,726 2,702 2,706 
Investments—Total ........e0006 ne eeniessesae vase 1,682 1,800 1,917 

U. S. Government securities....... p cceccccveced 939 1,054 1,115 

CURE GRRMETRIOE © 0c cdc giedvsicce 742 747 801 
| Reserve with Federal Reserve bank. 753 Fil 752 
Cals 1 VAULE. 4 cide deciscraseseosae eer ccccvccceees 62 54 57 
Net demand deposits..........06. ec ccccccccccccs 5.341 5,238 5,513 
THO GOHOStS. sie ccccces Pec enwe wee ces cccccccecs 1,071 1,162 1,185 
Government deposits....... eeeccccccccces eoee 48 72 47 
EO. THC BREE Se aio s vo ccccdccecedenedocoesecs eee 136 123 122 
Se ee ES & ci doco wl ec nbieehde0 tise Goes ee Cercecd 989 818 1,087 
Borrewings from Federal Reserve bank— 341 228 316 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 1,255 1,038 1,132 

For own account 

For account of out-of-town banks 1,536 1,494 

lor account of others 2,969 1,681 

5,542 4,307 
SOR sesh tacedee ne tetts ae 
5.204 3,261 

On demand.. sae 
ON US trata nad acb anes ekeateen 338 1,046 

CHICAGO— 2,024 2,056 

Loans and investments—Total......eeceeesws “<te 
1,586 1,606 1,561 
Loans—total 1... .csceceeees ter ceccccccsccccccccce a ee 
912 870 

On securities ........ Pdverdecdewbesoesetecsecvee — 

All. other ..vcccce Soeescoedeesneenctes 694 691 
Investments—Total ......... otocencess 4a 418 496 

169 226 

U. 8. Government securities...... ec cccssccotees —— 

Other seCurities .s.ccccsssccscccd 248 249 270 | 
Reserve with Federal Reserve bank. 74 168 213 
Gash in vault... ...05 17 16 19 
Net demand deposits. 1,217 1,193 1,263 
PRU GUMREIEDE vissh’o «:5.0-0% 0nebc0-08 628 627 702 
Government deposits ........66. 14 20 3 
WUS: TOM DANES: 6.5 kets cbesccscce 141 135 180 
HOG WH DANE, 6 i 6c patevseclis hve e eee beers 327 320 378 
Borrowings from Federal Reserve Bank .......++0 57 64 96 


8 Revised figu res. 





Chandler? A. I left that check at Mr. | 
Stevens’ office to be turned over if neces- | 
sary during my absence. 

Q. Yes? A. And I cannot say just 
what day it was. The records would | 


show that. | 


Q. And have you got the checks 
here? | 
A. No. I did not give my check. | 


I gave the check that Mr, Aldridge left | 


with me. I did not use my check in| 
that case. | 
Q. Oh, I see. I think you are wrong 


about that, Mr. MeGowin, or I may be| 
wrong, but here is the check drawn by| 
the Birmingham bank on the Hanover | 
National Bank of New York, payable 
to your order for $25,000, and on the| 
back of it is the following endorsement: 
“For deposit only, J. F, MeGowin.” 
Now, does not that endorsement prove 
to you that you did not turn that check | 
over to Mr, Chandler? A, Is that the} 
first check ? | 


Q. Yes. 

A. I left that with Mr, Stevens. I 
did not turn it over to Mr. Chandler, 
and I do not know just who Mr. Ste- 
vens turned it over to, whether it was 
turned over to Mr. Chandler or to some 
bank that he instructed it to be turned 
over to. | 

By Commissioner McCulloch: Would} 
a bank take it otherwise than for de- | 
posit for your credit on that endorse- | 
ment? 

A. I think probably I endorsed the 
check when I left it with Mr. Stevens, 








for use. 
Mr. Healy. I tell you what the 
trouble is here, Your Honor. The| 


wrong endorsement has been attached to 
the check. 
Commissioner McCulloch, I guess so.| 
Of course, under that endorsement that 
| means it must be deposited to the credit 
| of the man who endorsed it, 
| Mr. Healy. I am not sure but Mr, Me. | 
| Gowin is right. | 
| The Witness. I know I am right about | 
the first cheek. 
By Mr. Healy: 





\ 


check of February 18th apparently was 
endorsed March 4, 1929? 
A. Yes. 
. This check here bears the endorse- 
ment of the Merchants National Bank of | 
Mobile, dated March 2, 1929. Mr. Mc- 


Gowin’s endorsement appears to be in|: 


blank, and the Chase National Bank’s 
stamp is dated March 4, 1929. 


Currency 


that the partners rendered their indi- 
vidual returns for the year 1922 on the 
basis of their respective distributable 
shares of the profits prior to the adjust- 
ment of this item. Therefore the failure 
to diminsh the individual partner’s in- 
come by their proportinate share of this 
amount for the year 1922, was error 
and, accordingly, an adjustment'on ac- 
count of this item must be made in the 
cases of the petitioners, Henry Wilson, 
W. T. Wilson and F. A. Wilson, for the 
year 1922. 

The petitioners, F. A. Wilson and W. 
|T. Wilson, allege as error, the failure 
|of the Commissioner to compute the 
| profit on the sale of certain timber by 
taking as a basis the valuation of the 
|same as of January 2, 1918, the date 
|when the peétitioers were given an in- 





| terest in a partnership of which the tim- | 


| ber was an asset. The respondent ad- 
|mits that in computing the gain from 
| the sale of this timber, he did not take 
into consideration the fair market value 
of the property as of January 2, 1918. 
The revenue act of 1921, section 202 (a) 
(2) and the revenue act of 1924, section 
204 (a )(4) provide that the basis for 
|the determination of gain or loss on the 
sale of property acquired by gift subse- 
quent to February 28, 1913, and on or 
before December 31, 1920, shall be the 
fair market price or value of such prop- 
erty at the time of such acquisition. 
cs Abraham B, Jones et al., 7B. T. A. 


|Timber Declared to Be 
Only One of Assets 


However, it does not follow that this 
provision of the Revenue Act is control- 
ling here. We do not know exactly what 
happened on January 2, 1918, in regard 
to the interest acquired by the two peti- 
tioners, but in any event each did not 


g| acquire any more than the interest of a 


partner in partnership assets, i. e., assets 
of the new partnership then formed 
which continued the business of the old 
without liquidation. We can not assume 





that the only asset which the partner- | 


ship had was the timber in question and 
we do not decide what the result would 
be if this were a fact. When and if the 
two petitioners dispose of their interests 
in the partnerships which are the things 
they acquired by gift from their father 
on January 2, 1918, then of course in 
computing the gain to them from the 
transaction they will be entitled to de- 
duct from the sales price the fair market 
value on January 2,,1918, of the subject 
of the two transactions. 
timber sold was only one of the assets 
of the partnership and the question is 


computing the distributive shares of the 
net income of the partnership, must, as 
a general principle, take into considera- 


that each asset of the partnership might 
have different bases for gain or loss on 
a sale if it were distributed propor- 
tionately among the partners as indivi- 


interest therein, 
It is a well recognized principle that 


“|the title to partnership property is not 


in the individual members of the firm 
so that either may assign or transfer to 
another an undivided share of any spe- 
cific articles, but it is in the firm as an 
entirety subject to the right of the part- 


7|/ners to have it applied to the payment 


of the debts of the firm and the equities 
of the partners. See Modern Law of 
Partnership, Rowley, Section 291 et seq., 
for’ discussion and citation of cases. 
See also Sam Harris, 11 B. T, A, 871. 
The Revenue Acts provide that each 
partner shall report his distributive 
share of the net income of the partner- 
ship. | They do not specifically provide 
that in computing the net income of the 
partnership, consideration shall be given 
to the fact that the interests of the part- 
ners in the partnership and the partner- 
ship assets may have cost the various 
partners different amounts or may have 
had different values at the time acquired. 
Chief Alpin J. Cameron et al., 8 B. T, A. 
120. In the present case we see no 
reason to hold that the Commissioner 
must use a different basis for computing 
the net income of the partnership for 
the sale of the timber when he attempts 





cht od —— lll |to tax one of the partners for his dis- | 
first turned over the $25,000 to Mr.) these dates in the endorsements, but the] tributive share of Ren tiene - 


partnership during the year or years | 


that the partnership is receiving pay- 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 5—The Federal Reserve 











It has no| Bank of New York today certified to the 


other endorsement. so far as I can tel]| Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


from this photostat. 

A. May I see it? 

Q. Yes. Perhaps you will want to} 
see both of them. 

A. This is the right one. That is all 
I made, signed my name on the back, so 
that they could use it if they wanted it. 

Q. I guéss that “For deposit” en- 
dorsement belongs on the other check, 
does it? 

A. Yes. That is right. 


Q. If I understand you now, you say} 
that the first check for $25,000 was left | 
with Mr. Stevens and turned over to Mr. 
Chandler ? 

A. I do not know whether he turned| 
it over, as I told you, to Mr. Chandler, | 
or to a bank to be placed to his credit. 
I do not know how that was handled. 


Q. But it was turned over in some} 


way for Mr. Chandler’s benefit ? 

A. That is right. 

Q. The second ¢heck was deposited to 
your account, was it? 

A. That is right. 

Q. Did you draw against it or check 
against it? 


A. I did. I drew a check, whether it 


was against that or against my acconut) 


in the bank, 


Q. How soon aftet the 5th of April,| 


was it that you drew a second check or 
made a second payment to Mr, Chandler 
or for his benefit? 

A. Let us see if I have that check. 
That was the &th of April. 

Q. The check of April 8th for $25,000 


In pursuaitce of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foréign currency for the | 
purpose of the assessment and collection of | 


duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
heréby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) ....... 
Relgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) ..... 


14.0450 
13.8816 


7197 


seeee 








It is very hard to weal [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] | Bar SAA th ; ats hedshinidn neecindincain 












But here the | 


whether or not the Commissioner, in | 


tion and make adjustments for the fact | 


duals so that each owned an undivided | 





Czechoslovakia (krone) .......... 2.9597 
Denmark (krone)) ......e0. ar 26,.632% 
England (pound) ......... coccees 484.8398 
Finland (markka) ................ 25143 | 
PHO: CEOBAAY 0.54. dare ob 40 108 3.9108 
Germany (reichsmark) ........... 23.8104 
Greece (drachma) .......esse. » 180922 
Hungary (pengo) .....ceceiecrors 17.4295 
SORE? WEED) e118 4h hath eads cee 5.2310 
Netherlands (guilder) ........ eee 40,1418 
|Norway (krone) 26.6417 
Poland (zloty) 11,1900 | 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4900 
Rumania (leu) ..... 5940 
Spain (peseta) ..... 14.4217 
|Sweden (krona) . 26.7997 
| Switzérland (franc) 19.2308 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7560 
llone Kong (dollat) ............. 47,8028 
|}China (Shanghai tael) ........... 57.8571 
China (Mexican dollar) ....,.... 41.2088 
China (Yuan dollar) .........08. 41.2083 
India (rupee) ...... ewedoesoccsds 35.9707 
RO MEE eo ky 44.5657 
Singapore (dollar) ; 4 55.8750 
Canada (dollar) i 99.2041 
Cuba (peso) ; 99.9112 
Mexieo (peso) ‘ 47,9200 
| Argentina (peso, gold) sees 96,4046 | 
| Brazil (milreis) ..........s....-. 118554 
Chile (peso) ind whe Oa USES 12.0382 
Uruguay (péso) .... seeee 96,2842 
Colombia (peso) .. esos 96,6200 
ws 51.8750 
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Finance 


Deficiency Notice Mailed to Taxpayer 
At Wrong Address Held to Be Invalid | (f Dollar Curreney 


|Board of Tax Appeals Rules That Period of Limitation 
Under Law Is Not Stayed Thereby. 


[Continued from Page 4.1 


ferred. The testimony shows, however, { ment for the timber than he would use 


in the case of any other partner. This 
is particularly true where, as here, we 
do not know whether or not the partner- 
ship agreement recognized or made any 
provision for the fact, if it was a fact, 
that the timber in question was worth 


more at the time that the petitioners ac- | 


quired their interest in the partnership 
than it was at the time that certain 
| other partners acquired their interests in 
| the preceding partnership. 


| Commission Not Entered 
In 1924 Taxable Income 


| 
| F. A. Wilson who was called as a wit- 


ness stated that the partnership in prep- 


aration for a suit in admiralty against 
th steamer Newport on account of the 
collision, set up on its books not only 


also 5 per cent commission for super- 
vising the repairs. 
he made the following statement: 

| “There was some doubt as to whether 
| the commission was properly charge- 
| able or not where repairs were made in 
the home port and, accordingly, the 
United States Commissioner who had 


|}ages in this case disallowed this par- 
ticular item.” 

| He also stated that the action against 
the steamship Newport was still pend- 
ing but that the commission had been 
finally disallowed by the court. 
pears therefore, that the partnership 
had set up the amount of the commis- 
sion on its books but that it did not in- 
clude it in its taxable income for 1924, 


the cost of the repairs to the Svea, but | ;, 1927, and $50,000,000 in 1928. 


In this connection } 


charge of the adjustment of the dam- | 


It ap-| 





| 


| 


| 


Payments to Russia 


Exceed Repayments 


Exports of $11,035,000 Off- 
set by $130,000 Imports 
in 1927-28, Says Com- 
merce Department. 








[Continued from Page 1.1 

York to about 15 large banks in the 
city known to be interested in currency 
shipments. The reserve bank concluded 
that during 1923 paper-currency ship- 
ments to Europe by these banks exceeded 
receipts by about $25,000,000; that dur- 
ing 1924 the movement was reversed, 
with a total excess of receipts of 349,- 
000,000, disregarding shipments to and 
from Cuba through the reserve bank at 
Atlanta, which nearly balanced. 

These New York banks, together with 
the Atlanta Reserve Bank, showed ex- 
cesses of currency receipts of $62,000,000 
in 1925, $41,000,000 in 1926, $63,000,000 


No sound estimate is ordinarily possi- 


| ble from the statistics of the 15 or 16 


selected American banks. Other banks 
in various parts of the United States, 
particularly along the Canadian frontier, 


| receive American currency from abroad, 


and may ship it abroad. Each immi- 
grant alien admitted to the United States 
is required to “show” a minimum equiva- 
lent of $25 (usually in dollar bills), and 
Canadian and other foreign tourists bring 
unknown sums with them. 

Most American tourists and returning 
immigrants finance themselves abroad 
partly with dollar paper curreney, our 


| immigrants mail it back to the “old coun- 


try,” and our Navy and merchant marine 
distribute it throughout the world. An 


but the Commissioner added the amount | excess of currency receipts by the se- 


to the income of the partnership for 
the year 1924, 

It is true, of course, that the partner- 
ship never received the amount of this 
commission but in an accrual system of 
accounting the accrual of an amount 
does not depend updn actual receipt, 
Ernest M. Bull, Executor, 7 B. T. A. 
993, but rather upon the fact that in all 
reasonable probability the amount will 
be received. The peitioners have failed 
to prove that in 1924 there was not a 
reasonable certainty of its ultimate re- 
ceipt. This being so we must affirm the 
Commissioner, 

With respect to the contributions made 
in the year 1924 by the petitioner F. A. | 
Wilson to the Alpha Tau Omega As- 


show the character of this association 
and we cannot take judicial notice of its 
purpose and character. Francis Cooley 
Hall et al, Executors, 2 B. T, A. 931. 
Nor do we know what other contribu- 
tions this petitioner may have made that 
| would be deductible from gross income, 
hence we are unable to apply the 15 per 
reent limitation on such contribution pro- 
vided for by statute. 
must be disallowed. The petitioner W. 
T. Wilson waived this point. 


| Case of Mrs. Wilson 


Given Different Status 

The case of Mrs. Henry Wilson falls 
within a different category. Two years 
are involved, the year 1922 and the year 
1923. The petitioner alleged that she 
| had filed a consent in.writing covering 





the year 1922, extending the statutor 
period of limitations to December 31, 
1927. Under the four year limitation 
| the Commissioner would have had until 
| some time in 1928 within which to make 
|} an assessment for the year 1923. The 
evidence does not disclose when the re- 
turn for that year was filed. On the 
27th of December, 1927, the Commis- 
sioner addressed a deficiency notice to 
the petitioner covering the two years 
1922 and 1923. This notice was reg@is- 


tered in accordance with the statute but turn 


was aidressed to the petitioner at an 
address at which she had never resided 
and, accordingly, such notice was re- 
turned by the Post Office Department 
as undeliverable, Thereafter, and 
January 23, 1928, the Bureat of Intertial 
Revenue, but not the Commissioner him- 
self, addressed 6n informal notice 
petitioner in which a copy of the origi- 
nal notice was enelosed and in which 
she was advised that there had been a 
compliance with the provisions of Sec- 


that the petitioner might avail herself 
of the privilege of filing an appeal. 
The statement was made that the 60-day 
| period began December 27, 1927, the 
date the notice was originally mailed to 
the petitioner. This second letter was 
not registered, 

The petitioner’s counsel in his brief | 
argues that there are separate issues 
in respect to each of the years referred 
to in the deficiency notice, While he does 
not make it clear what his contention is 
| with respect to the year 1922, it appears 


With respect'to the year 1923 the peti- 
tioner contends that thé deficiency notice 


of Section 283 (a) 
of 1926, and not under Section 274 (a) 
of the same Act. We can iiot see that 
it is a matter of any great importance 
herein whether the deficiency notice was 
mailed under} one or 


sociation, no evidence was introduced to | 


to be that the statute of limitations had | 
expired on the date of the re-mailing | 
and that the first mailing was a nullity. | 
| nel, 


could only be mailed under the provisions | 


of the Revenue Act | ‘ i 
| rect ways and has absorbed large’ addi- 


the other of the | 


| 
| 





lected American banks is to be expected, 
because foreign banks gather up the bills 
distributed by American tourists and oth- 
ers—to ship them back, in bulk, to Amer. 
ican banks. 


Value of Statistics. 


The statistics have merit, nevertheless, 
While they shcw somewhat heavier ex- 
cesses of receipts in 1925 and 1927 (gold. 
export years) than in 1926 (a gold-im- 
port year), they show heavier receipts 
after the American tourist season. They 
show, also, comparatively light receipts 
from Belgium, France, and Italy during 
the sharp depreciation of the “three frane 
exchanges,” between February and July, 
1926; and, similarly, they reflect the ab- 
sorption of dollar paper money by Russia 
in recent years. 

The excess of outgoing shipments prior 
to early 1924 indicated the magnitude 
of the “currency investments” during 
that period. Furthermore, the extremely 





Ylturn to us 


©1 | Central America. 


j 
| 
| 


| 





sections just above referrd to, 
No Basis for Proceeding 
Is Decision of Board 


address used by the Commissioner in the 
issuance of the original deficiency notice 


dence or other address of the petitioner. 


pliance with provisions of Section 274 
(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926, and 
consequently could not be considered a 
compliance with the provisions of Section 
283 (a) of the same Act, See Walter 
G. Morgan, 5 B. T. A, 1085; Utah Or- 
pheum Company, 6 B.T.A. 343; Wyoming 
Central Association, 8 B. T, A, 1064; 
W. S. Trefry, 10 B. T, A. 184, The peti- 
tioner also calls attention in her brief 





Day, 12 B. T. A. 161. This last decision 


It is clear from the evidence that the | 


high receipts in 1925 probably resulted 
from the partial “‘thawing out” of those 
investments — particularly in Germany 
after the adoption of the Dawes plan— 


This deduction | as the receipts from Germany indicate. 


There may have been a further general 
thawing out in 1927 and 1928; but no 
one can say whether it was more or less 
important than the further absorption 
by Russia, Cuba, and Canada. 


Absorption of Currency. 


Early in 1925 the Canadian dollar re- . 


covered parity after the long strain of 
war financing. Since that recovery 
Canadians have had less incentive to re- 
American currency left in 
Canada by American touists and others, 
and our tourists, expenditures have in- 
creased rapidly. Many Canadian locali- 
ties have become so well acquainted with 
American currency (accepted from 
American tourists usually at par) that 
a large volume of it remains in circula- 
tion. Americans, on the other hand, 
have become but slightly acquainted 
with Canadian currency, Which is usually 
accepted at discounts and is quickly re- 
ed to Canada by American banks. 
American currency is legal tender in 
Cuba, Panama, and the Dominican Re- 
public, and it is generally accepted at par 
throughout most of the West Indies and 
There is a special 
tendency for it to remain in circulation 
in Lithuania, whose national coin is equal 


to the | to one-tenth of a dollar. 


American Money in Cuba. 


Commercial Attache Frederick Todd at 
Habana reports that there were $54,. 


tion 274 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1926 | 176,217 of American paper money in the 
by the registration of the deficiency mo-| Cuban Treasury and in the banks on 
tife and that the Bureau was desirous | June 30, 1928, according to a treasury 
of forwarding the information in order | report, He adds that the total of Ameri. 


cait currency in Cuba at the end of 1928 
was not far from $122,000,000, 
The amount thus held in Cuba is “the 
most ditect gauge of the business -turn- 
over in Cuba. * * * When business 
slackens and American currency accumu. 
late in the bank vaults, the foreign-ex- 
change experts of the bank invariably 
transfer everything thev can spare to 
New York, in order to loan it out there.” 
Russia has become a “sink” for 
reasons well understood, In the last two 
calendar years Russia has received 
$11,035,000 of dollar currency shipments 
from the 15 New York banks and re- 
turned less than $130,000 by his chan- 


Probably Russia has retained most 
of the dollar currency received from its 
emigrants to America and in other di- 


tional sums obtained indirectly from Eu- 
rope. 








it might be effectual in giving actual 
notice, could be deemed to be a com- 
pliance with the statute, , 

Since the original mailing did not un- 
der our decisions constitute such a no- 
tice as the statute contemplates, in 
that it was not mailed to the correct 
address, and since the second notice en- 


was not, and never had been, the resi- | closing the first did not constitute a com- 


pliance with the statute in that it was 


Under several of our prior decisions such | not registered, it is apparent that no 
mailing could not be considered a com- | 


notice, either for the year 1922 or 1923, 
| such as that provided for by statute, was 
lever sent to the petitioner, AS @ con- 
| sequence, we must hold that there is 
no basis for a proceeding before this 
Board in the case of this petitioner for 
either of the years 1922 or 1923, and, 
being. without jurisdiction, we dismiss 
the proceeding. 

In the case of Mrs. Henry Wilsom ors 
dey of dismissal will be entered. In the 


to our decision in the case of Henry M. | cases of the other petitioners, judgment 


may be entered under Rule 50. 





is somewhat different from those pre- 
viously cited in that a deficiency notice 
was attempted to be delivered by hand 


Reviewed by the Board. 
Smith and Love dissent. Arundell dis- 
sents on the last point concerning the 


and we held that the method of notice | matter of the dismissal of the proe 


provided by statute was exclusive, with 
the result that no other method, though 


% 


ing filed by Mrs. Henry Wilson, 
Sine 29, 1929, : ' 
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Elevators 


Four Claimas Are Denied in Apparatus 
For Elevating and Lowering Vehicles 


Prior Art Shows 
Similar Elements 


Same Functions Performed by 
Respective Parts Found in 
- Previous Devices. 


PorTABLE MACHINERY COMPANY, INCOR- 
PORATED, PLAINTIFF, V. ROBINS CON- 
VEYING BELT COMPANY, DISTRICT 
CourT FOR THE DISTRICT 
JERSEY. 

Appellant’s invention, consisting of 
improvements in means for elevating, 
lowering and positioning vehicle bodies, 
machine parts, etc. covered by claims 
land 4 of Patent 1376125, was held to 
be for agg~egations of old elerments and 
invalid for lack of invention over the 
prior art by the District Court for the 
District of New Jersey. 

The Court quoted the rule in such 
cases to the effect that “it requires 
only the commonest kind of skill, such 
as any mechanic ordinarily skilled in 
the art could and would have exercised, 
to borrow, as the patentee did, from 
well-known styles of jack one or more 
of their operative parts and put the 
same into another, there to perform 
the same function as such respective 
parts performed in the first.’ 

Andrew Foulds, jr., for plaintiff; John 
R. Nolan, for defendant. 

The full text of the opiniom of Judge 
Runyon follows: 

This is a suit for iniringement of U.S. 
Letters Patent No. 1,376,125, issued to 
the plaintiff as assignee of Jere L. Wentz 
for improvements in “device for position- 


oF NEW) 


vide a simple and convenient means for 
the said purpose.” 

In behalf of the patent’s validity it is 
argued that it furnishes a combination of 
elements, all of which co-act to produce 
anew and useful result and each de- 
|pendent upon the others for the ac- 
complishment of that result; further that 
the end sought to be attained is the ad- 
justable positioning of the conveyor 
frame to the constantly receding location 
of the material to be moved and to the 
constantly advancing location of the ac- 
cumulated material at the delivery end. 

And in detailing the part played by 
each element, their contributions to suc- 
cessful operations are thus described 
by counsel. 
| “The traction wheels serve to shift the 
jlocatiom of the machine horizontally to 
|keep it within the zone of the material to 
be moved, to support the device, and to 
provide a bearing for the rotatable axle 
or windlass; the rotatable axle forms a 
bearing ‘for the traction wheels, carries 
the supporting U-shaped member, pro- 
vides a ‘windlass upon which the cable 
is wound, and supports the spider and 
locking means; the U-shaped support co- 
acts with the traction wheels and axle 
to permit ther to function. Thus, each 
of these elements performs its part of 
cooperative relation with the other ele- 
ments to produce this new result, and 
each is dependent upon the others for 
the combined result.” 


Portable Conveyors Sold 
By Imwentor in 1915 


At the hearing, Mr. Wentz, the in- 
jventor, testified that during the year 
1915 he made and sold portable convey- 
ors which were supplied with mechanism 
for raising and lowering a U-shaped 





Lack of Invention 


Asserted by Court 


District Tribunal Holds Only 
Ordinary Skill Is Shown 
In Assembly. 


a conception which does not involve in- 
vention. These qualities may come, as 
we think they do in these patents, from 
a careful assemblage of different. ele- 
ments from various sources and the 
clever combining of them. The union 
|o& the selected elements may be an im- 
provement upon anything the art con- 
tains, but, if, in.:combining them, no 
novel idea’is developed, there is no 
patentable invention, however great the 
improvement may be.” 

Turner v. Lauter Piano Co., et al., 248 
Fed. Rep. 930. 


| Elements in Device 
| Previously Used Is Claim 


“The various elements shown in plain- 
tiff’s ‘patent and mentioned in its re- 
spective claims are all found in the prior 
art, performing respectively the same 
function in the same way and producing 
the same result as in plaintiff’s device. 
We are not unmindful that to combine 
old parts in such manner as to produce 
a new result by their harmonious co- 
operation may be patentable; but where 
the combination is not only of old parts, 
|but obtains old results, without the addi- 
tion. of any new and distinct function, it 
is not patentable. There is no invention 
|in merely selecting and assembling, as 
Burkholder did, the most desirable parts 
|of different mechanisms in the same art, 





Rehearing Is Denied 
For Failure to Offer 


Evidence at Trial 


Appellate Court Affirms De- 
cree in Case Relating to | 
‘Resiline’ and Similar 
Materials. 


FRANC, STROHMENGER & CoWAN, INC., 

’ APPELLANT, V. BARO FORCHHEIMER, ET 
AL. No. 5337, Circuit Court oF AP- 
PEALS FOR THE SIXTH CIRCUIT. 


The decree of the District Court dis- | 
missing the bill as to all five claims of 
Patent No. 1447090, relating to “Resi- 
line” and similar materials, was affirmed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit in the opinion herein. The 
court held that the claims were invalid | 
for the reasons of record, no new testi- 
mony and exhibits having been pre- 
sented. 


A motion to remand and reopen the 
case was denied for the reason that the 
facts the appellant sought to prove were 
known to him and could have been intro- 
duced at the first hearing, and further- 
more, the additional matter was found to 
be merely cumulative. 


Appeal from the Ditsrict Court for 
the Northern District of Ohio: Before 
Denison, Moorman and Hickenlooper, 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the per curiam opinion 
of the court follows: 

By opinion reported in Fed. —— 
this court reversed the order of the} 
District Court awarding preliminary in- 
junction upon claims 1, 2, 3 and 4 of 
the Langsdorf patent issued Ferbuary 
27, 1923, No. 1447090, and directed the 
District Court to dismiss the bill as to} 
those claims. The other claim sued 
upon. 5, had been held invalid by the 
District Court, and plaintiff had not ap- 


ot 


‘AvTHonIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY AR® PreseNTen HEREIN, BEING 
PusBLisHep WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UniTep STATES DAILY 


Trade Marks 


_ Index and Digest 
Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards 


usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


ATENTS: Procedure: 


Motion to Remand and Reopen.—Where plaintiff 


on motion to remand and reopen sought to prove facts known to him 
and which could have been introduced at the first hearing, and which were 
cumulative of matter presented at the first hearing, held: Motion dismissed. 


—Franc, Strohmenger & Cowan, Inc., 


v. Forchheimer et al. (Circuit Court 


of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1082, Col. 4 (Volume 


IV). July 6, 1929. 
PATENTS: _ Validity: 


“Resiline.”— 


The decree of the lower court dis- 


missing the bill as to all five claims of Patent No. 1447090, relating to 


“Resiline” and similar materials, on grounds of invalidity, held: 


Affirmed, 


no new testimony and exhibits having been presented.—Franc, Strohmenger 


& Cowan, Inc., v. Forchheimer et al. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Sixth Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 1082, Col. 4 (Volume IV). July 6, 1929. 


PATENTS: Patentability: 


Unpatentable Combination: 


Corset, Brassiere 


and the Like-—Where the Claims 4 to 7, covering an article of wearing 


apparel adapted to perform the functions of corset, 


brassiere, vest and 


chemise was rejected as being for an unpatentable combination of elements 
old in the art, held: Patentable, it being found that the parts of the assem- 


bly mutually contributed to produce a 
1719579.—Ex parte Zellenka. 


Yearly Index Page 1082, Col. 5 (Volume IV). 
PATENTS: Patentability: Method Claims: 


unitary and novel result, Patent No. 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent. Office).— 


July 6, 1929. 
Machines for Washing Dishes. 


—Claim 3, covering a method of operating a machine designed for the 
purpose of washing dishes, including specific apparatus and directed to the 


method of operating the machine, held: 


Unpatentable, as being for an im- 


proper method.—Patent No. 1719409.—Ex Parte Webb.—(Board of Appeals 


of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1082, Col. 7 (Volume IV). 


6, 1929. 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


Exhausted Combination: 


July 


Process of Ore 


Dredging.—Where claims were rejected on the ground of covering de- 
vices in different classes in the office, and as being for an exhausted com- 
bination, and no patent cited disclosed the general combination, or the ele- 


ment on which appellant predicated patentability, held: 


Claims allowable, 


since office classification while being important is not controlling. Patent 


1719442.—Ex pdrte Newson. (Board 


Yearly Index Page 1082, Col. 5 (Volume IV). 


of Appeals of the Patent Office).— 
July 6, 1929. 


Claim Prescribing 
Method of Operating 
Device Is Rejected 


| Process Alone As Distin- 


guished From Apparatus 
Specified, Is Found to 
Lack Invention. 


Ex Parte GrorceE Wess. APPEAL No. 
736, BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1719409 was issued July 2, 
1929, to George Webb for machines for 
washing ,dishes and other articles ayi 
method of operating the same, on ap- 
plication No. 715759, filed May 24, 1924. 

Claim 3, covering a method of overat- 
ing a machine designed to wash disheg, 
including specific apparatus and direct 
to the method of operating the machine, 
was held to be for an improper, un- 
patentable method by the Board of Ap- 
peals of the Patent Office, and the de- 
cision of the examiner was affirmed. 

S. Jay Teller for applicant. 


Heat of Liquids Controlled. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin- 
ner and Landers) follows: y 

This is am appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting the follow- 
ing claim: 

“3. The herein described method of 
operating a machine adapted for wash- 
ing dishes and other articles and hav- 
ing three divisions in which the articles 
are successively treated with cleaning 
liquids, each division including a liquid 
container free from direct communica- 
tion with any other container and means 
for delivering liquid from the container 
against the articles in a manner per- 
mitting its return to its container, th 


frame structure; that such U-shaped| where each operates in the same way in 
frame structure was slidingly mounted|the new device as it did in the old, and 
in brackets; that the brackets were pro-| effects the same results” (citing author- 
vided ~with collars or bearings for an/ities). “It requires only the commonest 
axle; amd that such axle was supported | kind of skill. such as any mechanic ordi- 


said method comprising the placing o 
supplies of different cleaning fluids at 
desired temperatures in the first two 
containers, in continually supplying 
rinsing water at a higher temperature 


ing apparatus and the like.” 


Suit Claims Infringement 


Of Jere L. Wentz Paterst 


| pealed; hence claim 5 was not directly 

involved in that opinion. : 
Pending the time for possible rehear- 

ing, plaintiff: moved that the case be 


PATENTs: Validity: Aggregation: Devices for Positioning Apparatus.— 

Claims 1 to 4 of Patent 1376125, covering improvements in means for 
elevating, lowering and positioning vehicle bodies, machine parts, etc., held: 
Invalid, as for aggregations, the various elements taken from the prior 


In the drawings and specifications of|on wheels. 
the patent there is shown a device for} This showing embraces, so far as the 
“elevating, lowering and adjustably po-|elements therein recited are concerned, 
sitioning apparatus, vehicle bodies, ma-|practically everything claimed in the 
chine parts and the like,” the same be-|patent in suit with the exception of the 
ing showm “‘applied to a wheeled ve-|cable employed for raising and lower- 
hicle.” ing the U-shaped structure and the 

The axle of the portable or wheeled|means =nvoked for rotating the axle and 
vehicle is mounted in two horizontal/thus winding or unwinding the cable fas- 
bearings from which project  vertical/tened thereon, as well as means for lock- 
guide sleewes, the bearings amd sleeves|ing said axle at any desired point, and 
being called in the speiification “two-|as such locking device is not used by 
way journal members.” In each of the/defendant, it need command no further 


two sleeves is a slidable vertical rod, 
and these rods are connected at their 
lower ends by a cross bar or rod, the 
three together forming a so-called U 
member. In Fig, 2 of the patent draw- 
ings, the top ends of the rods are shown 
attached to a structure labeled 13, while 
in Fig. 1, at two points on the cross bar 
of the U-shaped member are’ fastened 
the ends of a chain or cable, “or other 
connecting medium,” the sarme being se- 
cured to the axle “or like rotatable part 
of the fixed structure by means of a 
clamp 8 or in any suitable manner.” 

For the purposes of windimg or un- 
winding the cable or chain, and thus 
raising or lowering the U-shaped men- 
ber to any desired level, a wheel having 
radially projecting arms is fastened on 
the rotatable axle, and susceptible to 
manual manipulation. 

Above the axle and slidably mounted} 
on the vertical rods of the U-shaped 
member is a horizontal yoke-bar, and 
with the lowering and raising of the 
same the radial arms of the wheel are 
successively engaged or disengaged in 
order to prevent or to permit rotation 
of the axle and the consequent holding 
or moving of the superimposed struc-| 


ture to the desired level. 


Inventor Makes Four 
Claims for Device 
The inventor makes four claims with 


attention. 
In fact, as in effect described by Mr. 


Wentz, the present invention consists en- | 


tirely im the interposition of a cable be- 
tween the axle and the lower cross-bar of 
the U-frame, in order that when the axle 
is rotated by means of a winch hoist, the 
cable is wound thereon and the U-frame 
raised or lowered. 


Plaintiff Maintains 
That Device Was New 


In addition thereto is the axle lock- 
ing device above mentioned, 

There is nothing in the specifications 
of this patent concerning its applicabil- 
ity or use in connection ‘with portable 
belt conveyors, or to indicate it as be- 
ing anything more than a device for po- 
sitionimg apparatus and the like. 

There is one effect at least which re- 
sults from this failure to confine .the 
patent in question to conveyors, and that 


is a broadening of the field of the prior | 
And a study of this field forces | 


art. 
one to the conclusion that the patent in 
question shows nothing more than an 


adaptation of old and thoroughly known | 
expedients, not for new or novel uses, | 


but for functionings so common as to 
have 
mechanical skill to suggest their use. 
Again referring to Mr. Wenzt’s testi- 
mony, where he compares the two con- 
structions, that of the conveyors which 


required no more than ordinary | 


jhe made and sold more than two years 


reference to his patent as follows: \prior to, the application for the patent 


Claim 1, the combination of: 1. / 
rotatable axle; 2. Traction wheels 
thereon; 3. Adjustable supporting rods 
secured to the axle; 4. A commecting me- 
dium between the axle and the support- 
ing rods, and 5. Means for winding and 
connecting medium on the axle to posi- 
tion the supporting rods. 

Claim 2, the combination of: 
supported structure; 2. A U-shaped sup- 
porting member secured thereto; 3. An 
axle; 4. Traction wheels thereon; 5. A. 
connecting medium secured to the U- 
shaped member, and 6. Means for wind- 
ing the said connecting medium on the 
axle to position the supported structure. 


|the difference consists in the interposi- 
|tion of a cable between the axle and the 
lower cross bar of the U frame and the 
employment of a winch to operate same. 
\the patent in suit, plaintiff’s counsel 
ling of the axle in collars: “By making 
the axle rotatable in these collars, the 
inventor departed from the old art and 
produced a freely rotatable axle mem- 


tion which was new in the art : 
Despite that statement, it seems plain 
Claim 2. The combiastion of: 1, A|‘st the prior Wentz machine ap Dull 
ti “3 - 92 Collars|22d Operated, and the original Wentz 
= U-shaped member; 2. Collar lnatemt’ No. 175808, utilised aad. wub- 


3. A rotatatable axle journaled)! - 
in said collars; 4, A spider secured upon| lished an axle mounted in collar bear- 
and therefore freely rotatable in 


the axle; 5. A plurality of peripheral) "SS 2 f 

teeth on the solar pre Po be en-|the prior art applicable to portable con- 
gaged by a lever to rotate the axle; and, Veyers, while the use of such an axle 
6.A connecting medium between the) Mounted on wheels had long since formed 
U-shaped member and the axle and|4 part of the elevating and positioning 





adapted to be wound on the axle to ad-/art. and, as exemplified in the Wills pat- | 


justably position the U-shaped member.|ent No. 25070, and the Hardy patent, 
Claim 4, The combination of: 1. An|No. 609541, had served a threefold func- 
axle; 2. Traction wheels mounted there-| tional purpose, 
on; 8. Journal members on the axle; 4.! q; ; 
A supporting frame having uprights em. No Zmventiveness Involved 
braced by said journal members; 5. A'[s Counter Contention 
cable secured to said supporting frame| ee e 
and adapted to be wound on said axle to|__ With further reference to Wills, No. 
position the supporting frame; and, 6. |25070, objection is made to its invoca- 
Means for locking said axle. ition because of the use which it was in- 
The defendant company claims that troduced to serve, viz., the pulling of tree 
the patent is invalid because: stumps. Nevertheless, this device de- 
1. The alleged improvement described | Scribes a portable winch largely similar 
in the patent is a mere agg@regation and|iN Comstruction and operation to that of 
not a patentable combination of ele- | the patent in suit; a rotable axle with 
ments.: | wheels journaled thereon; a ratchet de- 
2,The patent in suit is void for lack|Vice for rotating the axle, and a cable 
of invention in view of the prior state of designed to be wound on the axle for the 
the art. |purpose of raising and lowering a body 
a. J) |to which the cable might be attached. 
Patent’s Validity Is yen adoption of a winch to perforne 
. ;the simple and time-honored function i 
Upheld one Argument |has ao aa done, involves no inventive- 
While plaintiff has utilized its patent|ness, 
as' forming a part of a portable conveyor|of ordinary, every-day calibre. 
apparatus, and argues that the inventor} “As all parts of Latham’s device were 
“was the first to conceive and place on|taken from the prior art, and as they 
the market a light, portable belt con-| perform in his device the same functions 
veyor,” claiming the while that the art}they performed in the devices from 
involved relates to such portable belt | which they were taken, without develop- 
conveyors, the patent itself is silent on| ing any new functions, we are unable to 
the subject of conveyors of any sort, go-|find invention. If invention is wholly 
ing no further than to deseribe as the | lacking, a patent cam not be sustained 
inventor’s aim and purpose the effecting]; evem for the specific combination of 
of “new and useful improvements in|specifically contrived elements, which, 


devices for Positioning Apparatus afd apparently, is all the plaintii is asking | 


the like, of which the following is a spec-|for.”” 

ification : : | Motion Picture Patents 
“My invention relates to improvements|huff Supply Co., 251 Fed. 

in devices for elevating, lowering and| ‘*There doubtless is 


Co, v. Cale- 
Rep, 598. 
merit in Turner’s 


adjustably positioning apparatus, ve-|system of concrete construction; it may | 


hicle bodies, machine parts and the like,|be superior to other systems; but merit, 
andthe abject of my invention is to pro-|and superiority even, may spring from 


bills g 4 seid 


jin suit, and that of the patent in suit, | 


In championing the various points of | 


1 A|speaks as follows concerning the mount- | 


ber capable of performing a triple func- | 
eee *) 


but rather mechanical expediency | 


|narily skilled in the art could and would 
|have exercised, to borrow, as the pat- 
jentee did, from well-known styles of 
| jack one or more of their operative parts 
|and put the same into another, there to 
| perform the same function as such re- 
|spective parts performed in the first. 
| The plaintiff’s lifting-jack patent, for 
|want of novelty and patentable invention 
;can not be sustained.” 

Elite Mfg. Co. v. Ashland Mfg. Co., 
|235 Fed. Rep. 893. 

“Tt is not easy, and perhaps not pos- 
sible to formulate a definition or test of | 
a patentable combination of old elements, | 
which will serve in all cases to distin- | 
guish it from a mere aggregation of the | 
results of the several elements of which | 
it is constituted. But it-is safe to say 
that the effect produced by the combina- | 
tion must be new and useful, and not 
|such as would suggest itself to the mind 
}of an ordinarily. intelligent person ex- 
|perienced in the art to which the sup- 
| posed invention relates.” 

L. A. Thompson Senic Ry. Co. v. Chest- 
jnut Hill Casino Co., 127 Fed. Rep. 698. 


Patent Held Invalid 
For Lack of Invention 


Mr. Wentz undoubtedly evolved a} 
smooth-working and effective machine, | 
being, in part, the patent in suit. But | 
|in so doing, he drew generously on the 
prior art for the main body thereof, 





operated by him, and that of his own 
patent No. 1275808. And for the im-/} 
provements to such prior art, which con- | 
stitute the elements of the patent in| 
suit, he added the cakle attached to the | 
U-shaped frame and wound around the 
|axle, which cable so attached had long 
| been an expedient for raising and lower- 
jing bodies to differing levels, and aj} 
| winch with which to effect that purpose; | 
|likewise an old and recognized device, 
playing no new part. | 
I am, therefore, convinced that the | 
claims of the patent in suit are each | 
for an aggregation of old elements and | 
not for a patentable combination; and | 
that in view of the prior state of the | 
art, the patent in suit is invalid for lack | 
|of invention. 
The bill of complaint will therefore be 
| dismissed with costs. 





| Lapse in Using Mark 
Is Not Abandonment 


|Registration Not Affected by 
Temporary Cessation. 


THE RosEMAID COMPANY V. ROSE BROTH- 
| ERS COMPANY V. SAM ROSENBERG & Co. 
TRADE-MARK INTERFERENCE No. 1256, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
| The Rose Brothers Company was held 
entitled to registration of the trade mark 
*““Rose Maid,” as applied to ladies’ under- | 
wear, due to its prior use of the mark | 
for the goods in question and due to the 
fact that abandonment had not been 
strictly proved, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner ruling that the mere cessation | 
in the use of a mark, incident to trade 
| conditions, is not proof of abandonment. 

Lacey & Lacey for The Rosemaid| 
Company; Charles L. Miller for Rose 
Brothers Company; Arthur F. Larrabee 
for Sam Rosenberg & Co. 

The full text of the opinion of As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore follows: 


Appeal From Decision. 

The Rosemaid Company appeals from 
the decision of the acting examiner of 
interferences adjudging that the appel- 
lant is not entitled to the registration 


for which it has made application, and| of the mark on ladies’ underwear may 


that the party Rose Brothers Company 
is entitled to the registration for which 
it has made application, : 

In the assignment of the specific rea- 
sons for the appeal the appellant alleges 
error n the decision of the acting ex- 
aminer in considering the irrelevant tes- 
timony relating to umbrellas, parasols, 
lamp shades, powder puffs, boudoir 
lamps, pincushions, candy jars, etc.; also 
in holding that Rose Brothers Company 
had not abandoned the mark. 

As to the first of the noted alleged 





| mark by the Rose Brothers Company as | 


|remanded in order that it might intro- 
duce in the court below certain newly 
discovered evidence regarding the ma- 
terial “Resiline” and similar materials. 
This motion and an application for re- 
hearing were denied, and the mandate 
| issued. 

Promptly thereafter the District Court 
entered a final decree dismissing the bill 
as to all five claims; and plaintiff has 
| brought this present appeal. In this 
court defendant moved to dismiss this 
appeal as frivolous, because no sub- 
stantial question was involved not prac- 
tically disposed of on the former ap- 
peal. This motion was denied; and, | 
adopting our intimation that the ques- 
tion» should be raised by motion to ad- 
vance and affirm, defendant has now 
made that motion. 

Plaintiff also moves to remand the 
cause to the District Court so as to per- 
mit that court to consider certain newly 
discovered evidence concerning the 
Heath patent, which was one of those 
offered in the former record as estab- 
lishing absence of invention in the pat- 
ent in suit, and also to consider proofs 
concerning “Resiline” and other similar 
materials, 





Facts Previously Known. 


We think the motion to remand and | 
reopen should be denied, for two rea- | 
sons. One is, that, so far as the papers 
show, all the facts now sought to be 


proved concerning lining. materials may | 


now sought to be made is generally sim- | 
ilar to that which was brought to our | 
attention upon the motion for remand 
made on the former appeal. | 

The other is, that upon both points | 
the proposed new testimony is cumu- 
lative; and we are not satisfied that if 
it had been present in the record at the 


have changed the result—though this is | 
not to say what force should now be 
given to this evidence were it duly in 
the record. 

We think the motion to affirm should 
be granted. Upon full hearing the court 
decided four claims of the patent to be 
invalid. Doubtless we have the power, 
upon the second appeal, to reconsider 
and to reverse the conclusion reached 
upon the first appeal—even if upon an 
identical record (Messenger v. Ander- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


ladies’ underwear during the period be- 
tween the years 1917 and 1920, which 
was prior to the appellant’s use of said 
mark. He also found that said company 
“discontinued the use of the mark on 
these goods in 1920, and did not again 
resume use of the mark until May, 1926, 
and then for a different line of goods, 
namely, hosiery.” 


Name Held Not Abandoned. 
As to the alleged abandonment of the 


regards its use on ladies’ underwear, in- | 
cluding hosiery, by the discontinuance of | 
its use on these goods from 1920 to 
1926, the evidence clearly shows that | 
such discontinuance was due to the dis- 
ruption in trade in ladies’ underwear 
brought about by the change that oc- 
curred at. that time from the use of | 
cotton goods to the use of silk and rayon | 
for ladies’ underwear, and without any 
intention on the part of the Rose Broth- | 
ers Company to abandon the use of the 
mark on these articles of trade. It| 
seems evident from the testimony that 
it was the intention of said company to 
resume actvity in the sale of these ar- 
ticles under its trade mark when, justi- 
fied by trade conditions. There is noth- 
ing in the conduct of the company from 
which any intention to abandon the use 


reasonably be inferred. It has been re- 
peatedly held that mere cessation in the 
use of a mark is not proof of abandon- 
ment; that abandonment may never be 


art performing in appellant’s new device the same functions they performed 
in the devices from which they were taken, and as found in the prior art. 
Portable Machinery Co., Inc., v. Robins Conveying Belt Co. (District. Court 
for the District of New Jersey).—Yearly Index Page 1082, Col. 1 (Volume 
IV). July 6, 1929. 


the Rose Brothers Company was prior in point of time in the use of the 
notation “Rose Maid” as a trade mark for ladies’ underwear, but had dis- 
continued the use of the mark for a period of time due to trade conditions 
although there was no strict proof of abandonment, held: Rose Brothers 
Company entitled to ragistration of the mark—The Rosemaid Co. v. Rose 
Brothers Co. v. Sam Rosenberg & Co. (Assistant Commissioner of Patents). 





presumed, but must. be strictly proved. 

From the entire record I am of the 
opinion that the acting examiner of in- 
terferences committed no error in hold- 
ing that Rose Brothers Company was the 
first to use the mark at issue on ladies’ 
underwear; that hosiery is ladies’ under- 
wear, or at least that it has the same 
descriptive properties; and that the mere 





errors, while the acting examiner may 


las, parasols, lamp shades, etc., yet he 


sideration. He found that the 
Brothers Company used the mark on 


cessation in the use of said mark on 


have considered the testimony relating| ladies’ underwear from 1920 to 1926, | 
to the use of ths mark “Rose Maid” by | due to trade conditions in goods of this | 
| the Rose Brothers Company on umbrel-| character, did not constitute abandon- | of 
| ment of the mark as to these goods. 
did not base his decision on such con- | 
Rose | 


The decision of the acting examiner 
interferences is affirmed, 
June 28,1929. 


of 


—Yearly Index Page 1082, Col. 3 (Volume IV). July 6, 1929. 


Garment With Combination of Features 
Held to Present Patentable Novelty 


Assembly of Parts Is Found to Contribute to New Result; 
Examiner Had Rejected Claims. 


Ex PARTE SIDONIE ZELLENKA. APPEAL 
No. 532, BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFY'ICE. rm 
Patent No. 1719579 was issued July 2, 

1929, to Sidonie Zellenka for an. article 

of wearing apparel, on application No. 

53217, filed August 29, 1925. 

The examiner’s rejection of claims 4 
to 7, covering an article of wearing ap- 


pressing into service in their virtual en- | have been known to plaintiff before the | parel adapted to perform the functions 
tirety the machine originally made and | final decree below so that. the applica-| of corset, braissiere and the like, as 
| tion is now too late; indeed, the showing | being for an unpatentable combination 


of features old in the art, was reversed 


Process Is Patented 


For Dredging Ore 


jtime of our former opinion it would | Disallowance of All Claims Is 


Reversed on Review. 


| EX PARTE JOHN FLESHER NEwWsoM. Ap- 


PEAL No. 318, BoarD OF APPEALS OF 

THE PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1719442 was issued July 2, 
1929, to John Flesher Newsom for a 


process of ore dredging,* on application | 


No. 646699, filed June 20, 1923. 


The rejection of all claims in the ap- 
plication, covering a process of dredg- 
ing and an apparatus by which the proc- 
ess may be carried out, as being for an 
exhausted combination, was reversed by 
the Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- 
fice on a finding that no patent. cited 
disclosed the general combination, nor did 
the references disclose the very element 
on which appellant predicated patenta- 
bility. 

Value of Office Classification. 

The Board stated that the importance 
of office classification is recognized, but 
that it is not controlling and must give 
way to the necessity of allowing claims 
commensurate with an applicant’s con- 
tribution to the art. 

White, Prost. & Evans and Albert M. 
Austin for applicant. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry 
and Ruckman) follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of all claims of the application, 
fourteen in number. Claims 1 and 9 
are representative of the claims appealed 
and are as follows: 

“1, The process of ore dredging com- 
prising excavating the material, sepa- 
rating and rejecting the coarsest and 
the finest classes of the excavated mate- 
rial and treating the remaining inter- 
mediate classes of material to recover 
the valuable metal therefrom after the 
coarsest and finest classes have. been re- 
moved. 

“9, An apparatus for recovering metal 
from submerged metal-bearing deposits 
comprising a float adapted to be held 
adjacent said deposits, means on the 
float for excavating the material of the 
deposit, means on the float for rejecting 
the coarse classes from the excavated 
material, means on the float for reject- 
ing the fine classes, and metal-saving de- 
vices on the float for recovering the 
metal from the remaining intermediate 
classes after the coarse and fine classes 
have been removed.” 

The references cited are: Pascoe, 
174974, March 21, 1876; Postlethwaite, 
622532, April 4, 1899. 

What appellant is claiming is a process 
dredging and an apparatus by which 
the process may be carried out. The 
process and apparatus disclosed are par- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 





on the ground that the parts of the as- 
sembly set forth mutually contributed 
to produce a unitary result and that it 
was therefore novel. 

Conway P. Cole for applicant. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief. Ruck- 
man and Thurber) follows: 


Application Concerns Garment 
Of Combined Functions 


This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 4, 
5, 6 and 7. Claim 7 is illustrative and 
reads as follows: 

“7, A new article of wearing apparel 
constructed to form in a single unitary 
garment the combined functions of a 
corset, a brassiere, a vest and a chem- 
ise, comprising a back portion extend- 
ing downwardly from a point materially 
above the waist line to overlie the but- 
tocks, a front abdominal portion eon- 
nected at its lateral edges to the back 
portion and extending upwardly from 
substantially the lower edge of the back 
portion to terminate above the waist line 
and immediately below the breasts of 
the wearer, the front and back portions 
being of substantially non-stretchable 
material, and the breast portion secured 
to and extending upwardly from the 
upper edge of the abdominal portion to 
substantially the upper edge of the back 
portion and connected at its lateral 
edges to said back portion, said breast 
portion being of flexible knitted mate- 
rial and comprising a plurality of sec- 
tions seamed together to approximately 
conform to the contour of the breasts 
and adapted to cover the bredsts with- 
out constriction, and a _ non-yieldable 
binding extending transversely across 
the upper edge of the breast portion 
to prevent stretching of the edge of such 
portion.” 

The references relied upon are: Field, 
252935, January 31, 1882; Hain, 1087579, 
February 17, 1914; Jacobs, 1115674, Nov- 
ember 3, 1914; Quirk, 1237095, August 
14, 1917; Redmond, 1446928, February 
27, 1923; De Veseovi, 1523180, January 
13, 1925; Schuman, 1523525, February 3, 
tease Girard (French), 558104, May 16, 

3. 

This. application relates to an article 
of wearing apparel that combines some 
of the functions of a corset, brassiere 
and the like. Specifically it relates to 
a garment of the general type shown 
in Schuman, of record, but in which 
special provision is made to allow free- 
dom for the breasts while still retain- 
ing them in desirable position to pro- 
‘duce the best appearance. 


Patent Office Reverses 


Examiner’s Decision 

The claims all call for a knitted cov- 
ering for the breasts. The examiner 
calls attention to Field, De Vescovi, Hain 
and the, French patent to Girard and 
in each of the disclosures here the ma- 
terial is not described as elastic or of 
the type that is usually produced by 
knitting. It is true that the materiul 
is flexible in*these patents and probably 
does not particularly constrict the body 
at this point. Quirk, cited, shows a 
structure which is clearly intended to 
hold the breasts in firm position and 
to be employed by dancers and would 
obviously not permit the freedom de- 
sired in appellant’s structure. Redmond 
employs elastic material, but it is clear 
that the section immediately below the 
breasts is also elastic. In this applica- 
tion great stress is laid upon the fact 
that the section of the garment imme- 
diately below the breasts is inelastic 
so. as to form a firm. girdle for holding 


to the last division, and in transferring 
hot rinsing water from the last divisi®n 
directly to each of the other divisions 
in quantities so regulated as to main- 
tain the respective liquids in the said 
other divisions at the said desired tem- 
peratures,” 

The application discloses a dish-wash- 
ing machine comprising two washing 
compartments and a rinsing compart- 
ment. A conveyor is provided which 
transfers the dishes through the wash- 
ing compartments and the rinsing com- 
partment in succession. 

Dishes Are Sprayed. 

The dishes are subjected to a spray- 
ing action in the various compartments 
and the water used for this purpose 1s 
of progressively increasing temperature. 
In order to maintain the desired tem- 
peratures in the various washing com- 
partments appellant has provided a 
trough beneath a spray pipe in the 
rinsing compartment and connected this 
trough by pipes to the respective wash- 
ing compartments. The trough catche 
some of the hot rinsing water and t 
pipes convey it to the washing’ com- 
partments, and by regulating the amount 
so conveyed the proper temperatures 
may be retained in the washing compart- 
ments, 

Method Held to Be Unpatentable. 

All of the claims in the case except 
the claims on appeal are drawn to the 
apparatus and have been allowed by the 
examiner. Claim 3, however, which is 
drawn to 2 method of operating the ma- 
chine has been held by the examiner to 
be for an improper and unpatentable 
method. , 

Appellant urges that the claim is not 
drawn to the function of his machine 
since the method steps included therein 
might be performed by other machines 
or indeed by hand. The function of the 
machine is to wash dishes and the 
method of operating the machine would 
naturally be considered as consisting of 
the manipulations taking place in the 
dish-washing operation. The claim in- 
cludes specific apparatus and since it is 
directed to.the method of operating the 
machine we deem it to be an improper 
method claim. 

If the method be considered as one 4 
for regulating the temperature of th 
water in the washing compartments we 
deem it unpatentable. As a method of 
maintaining the desired temperature in 
the washing compartments it is nothing 
more than what the housewife do 
when she washes dishes. If the dish 
water gets too cool she adds hot water 
and in so far as the method is con- 
cerned it does not matter from what 
source she obtains the water. There- 
fore it is seen that if the claim be 
stripped of all of its apparatus it re- 
solves itself into this old and well-known 
practice. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals 
40 days. Rule 149. 

“July 2, 1929. 





the breasts in properly supported po- 
sition, 

The claims are very specific and, as 
previously stated, are intended to cover 
an improvement of a structure of the 
type shown in Schuman. It is not be- 
lieved that the details shown in cor- 
sets and brassieres of the type disclosed 
in the other references, which, as above 
stated, do not include the knitted arete 
would teach the modification of the struc- 
ture of Schuman called for in the claims. 

The examiner has called attention t 
the fact that the broad combination o 
the upper and lower portions of this 
garment are old in a single garment 
and, therefore, suggests that the com- 
bination is unpatentable. We believe, 
however, that the specific construction 
claimed constitutes an assembly in which 
the different parts mutually contribute 
to produce a unitary result and that the 
claims do not constitute an unpatent- 
able combination. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed, 

July 2, 1929. 
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Patent for Process 
Of Dredging Ore Is 


Granted on Review 





Board of Patent Appeals 
Reserves Disallowance 


«Of All Claims by 
Examiner. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
ticularly adapted for the recovery of 
ores or metal values from the dredged 
material. In appellant’s disclosure the 
apparatus for carrying out the process 
includes an excavating apparatus which 
delivers the excavated material to a 
screen by which coarse material is re- 
aired, Then the remaining material is 
delivered to a classifier for removal of 
fine material that contains no metal 
values and finally the ore-carrying coarse 
samls is. delivered to the ore-saving de- 
vices which separate the valuable ore 
from the sands. All of the appliances 
noted above are mounted on a pontoon, 
The main distinction which appellant’s 
process and apparatus present over the 
prior art is in the employment of ‘de- 
vices for removing the fine classes which 
do not carry ore values as well as the 
coarse classes from the excavated ma- 
terial before the material passes to the 
ore-saving devices. 

The examiner concedes the utility of 
the claimed invention and we_ think 
novelty must also be conceded, The ap- 
pealed claims are not rejected as antici- 
pated by or as lacking invention over the 
prior art. The rejection is based largely 
on the matter of office classification, the 
examiner pointing out that certain fea- 
tures of the invention are classified in 
one division of the office while other fea- 
tures or combinations are classified else- 
where. While the importance of office 
classification is recognized it is not con- 
trolling and must give way to the ne- 
cesgity of allowing claims commensurate 
with an applicant’s contribution to the 
art. : 

Following out the theory of rejection 
based on office classifieation the exam- 
iner holds that the claims on appeal 
cover an old or exhausted combination, 
citing in support of his view In re Mc- 
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be disposed of by pointing out that the 
Postlethwaite patent does not show the 
general combination claimed in the ap- 
pealed claims. It does not disclose a 
classifier to separate fines as an element) 
separate from the ore-saving devices. 
In other words, the reference lacks the 
very element on which appellant predi- 
cates patentability. Accordingly it is 
our view that the claims instead of be- 
ing drawn to an old or exhausted com- 
bination cover a new combination not 
disclosed in the prior art called to our 
attention. Since the rejection of all of 
the claims is based on the same ground, 
no discussion of the individual claims is 
necessary. ; : 

The decision of the examiner 1s re- 
versed, 

July 2, 1929. 


Failure to Offer Evidence 
. At Trial Bar to Rehearing | 


[Continued from Page 8.) | 
son, 225 U. S, 436), but that will not | 
be done save in the clearest case (Chesa- 
peake, etc., Co. v. McKell, C, C. A. 6, 
209 Fed. 514, 516); and, obviously, the 
fact that the former decision was by 
a divided court, while the court is now 
differently constituted, is of no im- 
portance. | 

If the record on this appeal were sub- | 
stantially different from the former 
record, we should wish to hear counsel | 
as to the effect of the difference; but | 
the records, in the matter of testimony 
and exhibits, are identical. 

Claim 5 Newly Considered. 

If claim 5, not then passed upon by, 
this court, were characteristically dif- | 
ferent from or more limited than the 
four claims then involved, that matter 
ought to be argued in the regular way; | 
but inspection makes it entirely plain 
that claim 5 is at least as broad as the 
other claims, and was probably intended | 
to be broader. Its only characteristic 
not expressed in the other claims is that 











the resiliency shall be in the direction | 


of the length of the tie; but this limita- 


tion, if it be one, is inherent, though | 


latent, in every claim. 


The whole subject matter of the in- | 
longitudinal | 
Claim 5 being | 


vention has to do with 
resiliency and no other. 
thus no’ more limited than the claims 
which have been held invalid, it also 
must share their fate. We think this 


conclusion clear enough to justify a sum- | 


mary disposition. 
Accordingly, the decree of the District 


Neil, 100 O. G., 2178 and In re Hawley,| Court is affirmed. 


121 O. G. 691. We think this appeal may | 








May 17, 1929. 
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970812, A. C. Graham, Shoe-guide for 
Well-casings, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los An- 
geles), Doc. E. P-43-J, A. C. Graham v. 
Western Pine and Steel Co. Dismissed 
with prejudice, May 14, 1929, 

1022140, C, 


C., S. D., 7°. Y., Dac. E, 43/28, M. E. Bern- 
hardt Co., Inc., v. R. Gans (The Randes 
Importing Co.). Decree for plft., June 
12} 1929. 

1025822, W. H. Millspaugh, Paper-mak- 


ing Machine, 1163251, 
ing, filed Feb. 26, 1928, D. C., N. D., IIL, 
E. Div., Doc. 8989, The Guardian Trust 
Co. v. Waterway Paper Prdoucts Co. 

1068107 (See 1374954). 

1163251 (See 1025822), 

1985245, H.-S. Sadtler, Method of Smock- 
ing,’ 13776317 ° Same; Smocking Patterfi, 
filed Apr. 11 ,1929, D. C., 8S. D., N. Y., Doe. 
E. 49/71, H. 8. Sadtler v. The Home Pat- 
tern Co., Ine, 

1248981, S..R. Malloch, Silent Railway 
Cros%pg, appeal filed Jan, 5, 1929, C. C. A,, 
3d Cit., Doe, 4028, 8. R. Malloch v. Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transsit Co. 

1329038, G, H. Curtiss, Lubricating Sys- 
tem for Traveling Motors, filed June 19, 
1929, Court of Clyaims, D. of €., Doc. K- 
283, Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Co., Inc., 
VAT Be 

1382685, M, P. Reynolds, Method of and 
Apparatus For Screening Materials, De C., 
W. D., N. Y., Doc. 1088-k', The W. 8. Tyler 
Co. v. Niagara Concrete Mixer Co., Ine. 
Disontinued May 21, 1929, 

1335260 (See 1374954). 

1860256, 1528178, KE. Anderson, Can 
Opener, D. C., N, D., Calif., (Sacramento). 
Doe, 209, Star Can Opener Co, v. J. B. 
Lynn. Dismissed, Apr. 8, 1929. 

1363589, H. B. Hartman, Ozone Water 
Purifying Apparatus, 1577747, Same, Air- 
Cooled Generating Unit for Low Frequency 
Apparatus, 1667816, Hartman and Hart- 
man, Dehydrator, and VT. M. 162145, U. 8. 
Ozone Co., Water-Purifying Machinery 
and Parts Thereof, filed Feb. 18, 1929, D. 
Cc, N. D,, UL, E, Div,, Dec. 8967, U. 8. 
Ozone Co. ot America vy. U. 8. Ozone Co. 
3365848, W. M. Purvis, Railway Construc- 
tifn, filed June 11, 1929, D. C., W. D., Okla, 
(Oklahoma City), Doc, E 1044, V. M. Purvis 
et al. v. Oklahoma Railway Co. 

1374711, J. C. Armor, Arc Welding Com- 
position, filed April 25, 1929, D. C., E. D., 
Pa., Doc. 5025, General Electric Co. y. R. 
Avew’Co., Inc. 

1374954, A. L. Ruthven, Electro-Magnetic 
Train Control and Danger Indicating Means 
and Recording Means, 1058107, Same, Con- 
trolling Mechanism, 1335260, Same, Com- 
bination Automatic and Manual Air-brake 
System and Automatic Train Control and 
Signal Mechanism, 1470107, Same, Combina- 
tion Automatic and Manually Operable Air- 
brake, Power Control, and Alarm System, 
and 1531573, Same, Simplex Train Control, 


Same, Paper Mak- 


filed April 15, 1929, D. C., W. D., N. re 
Doe. 1572-I, Union Simplex Train Control 
ay ci v. General ailway Signal Co, 
et al. 

1377631. (See 1185245.) 

1399566, I. Lazarus, Projection Screen, 
fled June 3, 1929, D. C., Calif. (Los 


Angeles), Doc. E. P-89-H, J. Brassington v. 
Bell and Howell Co. 

1447090, J. E. Langsdorf, Necktie, C. C. 
A., 6th Cir., Doe, 5837, Frane Strohmenger 
and Cowan, Inc., v. B. Forchheimer et al. 
Decree affirmed May 17, 1929. 

1448709, J. E. Schulze, Art of Oil Dis- 
tillation, filed April 30, 1929, Doe. D. C., E. 
D., Pa., Doc. 5031, Red River Refining Co., 
Inc.,, v. C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co, 

448986, J. B. Zimmers, Upholstery fin- 
isl¥ D. C., KB, D., Mich,, 8. Diy,, Doe, 1767, 
J. B. Zimmers et al. v. Chrysler Corp., Doe. 
1950, J. B. Zimmers et al, v. Kerr Specialty 
Co,, Doc. 2251, J. B. Zimmers et al. v. Dodge 
Br®. Inc., Doc, 2296, J. B. Zimmers et al. 
v. Peninsular Metal Produets Corp. Dis- 
missed June 17, 1929, in each of above 


cases, 

1461260, R. A, Blair, Rail Anchor, 
1559589, H. G. Warr, Same, filed Mareh 18, 
1929. D. C., 8. D., Calif. (Los Angeles), Doe. 
E, P-36-M, The P, and M. Co, v, Swanson 
Rail Anchor Co. 

1470107, (See 1374954.) 

1499510, 1501325, T. Elliott, Railway Car, 
1500118, C, J. Ellis, Same, appeal filed April 
12, 1929, C, C. A., 2nd Cir., Doc. 10465, Cin- 
cinnati Car Co. v. N. Y, Rapid Transit Corp. 

1500118, 1501325, (See 1499510.) 

1520298, L. A. Marshall, Joy Road, filed 
May 27, 1929, D. C,, 8. D., Calif, (Los An- 
geles), Doc, P-79-J, Iu. A. Marshall v. H. 
Rocks, Sr., et al. Doc. P-82-J, L. A. Mar- 
shall v. E. M. Lance. 

1528178 (See 1860256). 

1531573 (See 1374954). 

1642803, Gordon and Redline, Lathe, C. 
Cc, A. 6th Cir., Doc. 5111, Gordon Form 
Lathe Co, v. Walcott Machine Co,, Patent 
held valid and infringed, Apr, 12, 1929. 

1559589 (Bee 1461260). 

1460248, H. E. Kerr, Gas Burner, ap- 
peal filed June 17, 1929, C, C. A., 8th Cir, 
(St. Louis), Doe, 8634, The Cleveland Gas 
Burner and Appliance Co, v, American 
Hea@r Corp, 

16747 (See 1363589). 

iat 4 J. B. Hill, Apparatus For Re- 


Hubert, Portable lighter, D. | 


|20, 1929, D. 





moving Ink From Printing Press Inking 
Rolls, appeal filed June 19, 1929, C. C, A,, 


8th Cir, (St. Louis), Doc. 8635, Commercial | 
Clean-a-Press Ma-, 


Lithographing Co. v. 
chine Co. 


619798, Lewis and Murray, Container | 
For Hair in Permanent Waving Process, | 
D. C., N. D., Ohio, E, Div., Doc, 2945, The 


Nestle Le Mur Co. v. Black Swan Labora- 
tories. Dismissed without prejudice, May 


| 13, 1929. Doc. 2946, The Nestle Le Mur Co. 


v. S. Bonat & Bro. Doc. 2948, The Nestle 
Le Mur. Co. v. The White Swan Labora- 
tories Co., et al. Dismissed without preju- 


| dice, May 13, 1929. 


1639992, J, F. Geibel, Sanitary 
Can, filed May 28, 1929, D. C., 


Waste 


v. Metal Package Corp. of N. Y. 
1661785, Bruninga and Evers, 
Hand Lamp, filed June 8,:1929, D. C., Mass. 


Doc. E. 3126, H. Hyman Blake Mfg. Co. | 


° 1667516 (See 1363589). 
1670082, D. M. Solenberger, Piston: Ring, 


| filed Apr. 10, 1929, D, ., 8. D., Calif. (Los | 


Angeles), Doc, E. P-49-J, The Simplex 
Piston Ring Co. of America, Ine., v, 
Rowland, et al (Smith & Rowland). 

1673859, E. Wittcoff, Hat, D. C., S. D., 
N. Yi, Doc., E.’ 49/231, 
v. M. Solomon. 
tice June 13, 1929). 

1677232, J. F. Gail, Mattress or Cushion 
and Boxing Therefor and Process of Mak- 
ing Same, filed May 25, 1929, D. C., E. D., 


Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc, 2614, Simmons Co. | 
|v. Sheboygan Mattress Co. | 


16886549, A. W. Burks, Pump, filed May 
C., Del,, Doc. E 725,: A.’ W. 
Burks v. Westco Chippewa Pump Co. 
1696173, M, Rudman, Composite Elastic 
Top Lift for Shoe Heels, D. C., S, D., Ind. 
(Indianapolis), Doc. E. 1174, M. Rudman-v. 
L, Landwerlen 


Co.). Dismissed June 15, 1929, 
_ 1697406, H. G. Richter, Electrical Re- 
sistance Unit, filed June 18, 1929, D. C., 


8. D., N. Y., Doc. E 49/258, Eleetrod, Inc., 
et al. v. Electro-Motive Engineering Corp. 
Reissue 16817, J. H. Smith, Reaming and 


Counter-boring Tool, D, C., E. D,, Mich., S. | 
Interchangeable | 


Div., Doc. 2449, 
Counterbore Co. v, 


Eclipse 
The Gairing Tool Co. 


Claims 4 and 6 held valid and infringed | 


(notiee April 18, 1929). 
Reissue 
Brake, filed April 16, 1929, D. C., E. D., 
Mich,, S, Div., Doc. 3472, Bendix Brake Co. 
v. Midland Steel Products Co. 
Reissue 17248, M. Carter, Fluid Holding 
Toy, filed April 2, 


v. W. J. Voit. 

T. M. 162145. (See 1363589.) 

Designs 55734, B.. P. Wagner, Metal} 
Baking Pan, D. C., S. D., Calif, (Los 


Angeles), Doc. E. 0-24-H, Wagner Mfg. Co. 
v. Anderson Brass Works, Inc., et al. Dis- 
missed May 9, 1929. 


Design 67391, M. W. Belmuth, Shade for) 


Electric Lights, D. C., 8S. D., N. Y., Doe. E. 
89/178, O. O. Friedlaender Co, v, F. W. 


Woolworth Co., Inc, Dismissed May 27, 
1929. 
Design, 72681, I. Rosenblatt, Chandelier, 


D. C., S. D., N. Y., Doc. E. 46/328, Globe 
Lighting Fixture Mfg. Co. v. Apex Chan- 
delier Co., Inc., et al. Decree for plaintiff 
(notice May 31, 1929). 

Design, 73678, KE. Pappert, Spectacle 
Frame, D. C,, 8. D., N. Y., Doc. E. 48/269, 
E. Pappert v. Optical Products Corp. Con- 


sent and order of discontinuance, May 28, 


1929, 

Design, 74239, M. J. Palm, Jr., Plate, filed 
June 10, 1929, D. C., E, D., Mich. S, Div,, 
Doc. 8550, The Palm Bros. Decaleomania 
Co. v, Mount Clemens Pottery Co. Same, 
D. C., 8. D., Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E one “ 
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S..2. 3; 1 
Doc. E 49/223, Master Metal Products, Ine., 


Battery 


C. F. | 


Superior Hat Co. | 
Decree for plaintiff (no- | 


(The Landwerlen Leather | 


17147, R. 8. Sanford, Vehicle | 


1929, D. C., 8. D., Calif. | 
(Los Angeles), Doc. E. P-45-M, M. Carter | 





Palm Bros. Decalcomania Co. v. 
Kresge Co. 

Design 76347, A, R. Kanne, Lamp, D. C,, 
N. Y., Doc. E, 49/126, Kanne & Bes- 


». ” | 


sant, Inc., v. Eaglelet Metal Spinning Co, et | 


al. Decree for plaintiff (notice June 19,! ap. 


1929). é 

Design 76612, A. Von Frankenberg, 
Lamp, filed May 21, 1929, D. C, 8. D., N. 
Y., Doc. E, 49/208, Frankart, Ine. v. J, 
Epter. ; , 

Design 77477, A. ©. Elishewitz, Imita- 
tion Straw-braid Fabric For Hats, filed 
June 15, 1929, D, C., 8, D., N. ¥., Doe. E, 
49/251, J. Elishewitz & Sons Co., Inc. v. 
Bolivian Panama Hat “o., Doe. E. 49/252, 
J. Elishewitz & Sons Co., Inc,, v. Kerber 
Straw Hat Corp. 


Design 78403, C. Morali, Shoe, filed June | 
§, 1929, D, c., 8. D., N. Y., Doe, E, 49/280, | 


Delman, Ine. v. Saks & Co, 











The folowing is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, re- 
tirements, promotions, appointments, | ete., 
eccurring among the commissioned and 
warrant personnel of the Coast Guard for 
the week ended July 3, 1929; 

Edward A, Daday commissioner Ensign 
(T.), assigned engineering duty, 


upon completion Ice Patrol duty; tem- 


Coast Guard Orders | 


| assigned Section Bast 5, Boston, Mass. 


Radio Electrician (T.) Oiva_M. Helgren | Wiley, Section Base 20, Fernandina, Fla., 


Modoc, | 





HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multiferious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H, TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 
money 








HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being. applied with good business 
sense ‘and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 





opical Survey of the Government 





AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and vse the fine 

facilities the Congress provides for 

them. Such a sury y will be useful to 

schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
’ 1923-1929. 
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1913-1921. 





Isolation of All Lepers at Government Hospital 
Is Sought to Protect Public and Effect Cures 





Topic 43—Public Health 


Thirty-second Article—The National Leprosarium. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the varions bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Health. 


By Dr. O. E: Denney, 


Surgeon, Reserve, Public Health Service. 


N JANUARY 3, 1921, the National Home for 
Lepers was established. This simple statement 
by no means suggests the difficulties encoun- 
tered by representatives of the National Govern- 

ment.in their efforts to select a site for the future 
leprosarium. : 

Just as a single case of leprosy sometimes strikes 
terror upon a neighborhood, so was antagonism aroused 
by the proposal to locate in a community a leprosarium 
in which would be segregated a large number of lepers. 
The final solution was obtained by the purchase of the 
Louisiana State Leper Home. 

* * *” 


It is interesting to note that, even in the State of 
Louisiana, where leprosy has been endemic for many 
generations, the greatest difficulty was encountered 
by that State in establishing. its own leper colony. 

In 1894, responding to.a series of popular outbursts, 
manifested in the daily press and through the medical 
bodies of the State, the State Legislature, then in 
session, passed an act creating a board of control, 
whose office was to provide and have charge of a home 
for lepers. In August, 1894, this board was appointed, 
and in September was organized after due promulga- 
tion of the act. 

* * & 

T EVERY hand obstacles were thrown in the way 
of the board’s efforts to fulfill the duty imposed 
upon them. Often when a desirable site was found 
and almost secured, misguided judgment refused to 
sanction the erection of the asylum for these unfor- 
tunate victims of leprosy, even though for years they 
had been allowed to travel on the street cars, eat at 
public restaurants, beg on the public thoroughfares, 

and otherwise expose an-unguarded. public. 

A’site was finally secured by lease for five years in 
Iberville Parish.* This was the old “Indian Camp plan- 
tation,” desirable in every way for the home of the 
charges of the board, except with regard to accessibility. 

o * * 


On November 30, 1894, the first contingent of lepers 
was transported from New Orleans, by night, to their 
present home. This was accomplished with the greatest 
difficulty, on a coal barge, towed by a tug. The appall- 
ing details of the trip were depicted in the daily press. 

Par a time the existence of the home was threatened 
by the inhabitants of the parish. A rational judgment, 
however, supplanted an early and misguided prejudice, 
and the poor sufferers were only the more pitied be- 
cause they desired for themselves the isolation which 
the law compelled. 

* - * 
1X 1900, the Legislature of the State of Louisiana ap- 
propriated a sum of money to purchase a more con- 
venient and suitable site for the State Leper Home, 
and the property under consideration was surveyed and 
plans were made for the building of ee 

Local protests against the moving of the Leper Home 
to a site near New Orleans soon reached such a heigh: 
of prejudice that, shortly before the actual occupation 
of the proposed new site, all existing buildings on the 
plantation were- burned to the ground, The “Indian 
Camp plantation” remained the site of the State Leper 
Home. 

. * a 

The National Leprosarium at Carville, La., which 
supplants the State Home, occupies a tract of nearly 
400 acres in area in a sparsely settled community 
accessible to railroad and steamboat facilities. The 
patients are cared for in modern, attractively arranged 
buildings, with all the usual facilities for medical at- 
tention available in a general hospital, with provision 
for. spiritual welfare, and with adequate recreational 
and physical facilities under the supervision of ex- 
perienced medical and other special personnel. ; 

The property faces on the Mississippi River, which 
facilitates the handling of freight by steamboats. The 
railroad station is located approximately six miles 
distant, the intervening country being sparsely settled, 
furnishing some degree of isolation. he climate is 
subtropical, so that out-of-door life for the patients is 
possible during the entire year, 

oe * * 
TYPICAL cottage for patients consists of 12 pri- 
vate rooms, a recreation room, adequate bathing 
and toilet facilities, and two large screened verandas. 
The cottages, about 35 in number, are heated by steam, 
provided with hot and cold water and electric lights, and 
are well ventilated. 

The purpose of the cottages is to give each patient 
a room and surroundings which might be considered 
as his home. In order that the patients may conven- 
iently pass from one building to another, each structure 
within the colony limits is connected with its neighbor 
by a screened, covered walk. 

* * * 

The present hospital proper consists of four wards 
set aside for male and female patients who may be 
suffering from advanced leprosy or from intercurrent 
diseases. Modern facilities are available for the care 
of such cases and include the following: A_ well- 
equipped surgery; dental laboratory; X-ray depart- 
ment; eye, ear, nose, and throat department; physi- 
otherapy department; and a clinic set aside for experi- 


mental treatments. A _ well-equipped laboratory is 
maintained for routine clinical examinations, as well 
as for research purposes. 

The kitchen is centrally located and so arranged 
that the food may be prepared by non-leprous per- 
sonnel and then passed into the main dining room 
where the service is operated upon the cafeteria system. 
Dishes and all utensils which are used in the dining room 
are washed and sterilized in mechanical dish-washing 
machines, thereby reducing to a minimum the pos- 
sibility of secondary or cross infection. 

The leprosarium maintains its own model dairy, from 
which it obtains products at much less than market 
prices; hogs are also raised fcr local use. Truck farm- 
ing and the raising of forage contribute to the economic 
administration of the institution. 

* * * 


Witl few exceptions, the lepers at Carville are con- 

tented with their lot. In comfortable quarters, 
with good food, excellent medical and surgical atten- 
tion and nursing, and a diversity ef amuséments, these 
unfortunates, wards of the Government, are living their 
lives without worry and in full realization of the fact 
that they are no longer a menace to the health and 
contentment of their fellow beings. 

Since the establishment of the home at Carville, 
about 800 lepers have been hospitalized; nearly two- 
thirds of these have been born in the United States, 
and probably contracted the disease within our conti- 
nental limits. The foreign-born one-third represent in- 
stances in which lepers were admitted to the United 
States in the incubation, latent, or otherwise undiag- 
nosable stages of leprosy. 

oa * - 

The geographic sources of the foreign-born lepers 
include nearly 50 countries; the larger numbers have 
come from Mexico, China, Greece, and the Philippines. 
Most of the native-born lepers have come from 
Louisiana, California, New York, Texas, and Florida; 
418 came from Louisiana. It is possible that some of 
the native-born lepers contracted the disease while in 
foreign countries as missionaries, soldiers, or as other- 
wise residents of countries where leprosy is prevalent. 
The incidence of leprosy among the white population 
of Louisiana is estimated as twice that in the negro 
population. 

Of the total of 800 cases hospitalized, 11.0 per cent 
were of the nerve type, 39.1 per cent of the skin type, 
and 49.9 per cent of the mixed type; 72.3 per cent 
were in males and 27.7 per cent were in females. 

* cz * 


THAT leprosy respects neither caste nor creed has 

been manifested by the diversity of occupations 
among the lepers admitted. As many as 115 different 
occupations have been represented, ranging from day 
laborer to architect, and from chambermaid to trained 
nurse. It has further appeared that'the social status 
of the patients is a cross-section of the population as 
regards education, wealth,-and culture. 

The average age at onset of the disease is estimated 
as 30.2 years; the average age on admission to the 
hospital was 86 years, with an average period of six 
years prior to admission, during which each patient 
may have been a menace to public health. 

” * * 

In a group of 100 Louisiana lepers admitted to the 
Home more than 15 years ago, it has been disclosed 
from subsequent records that in 64 instances only 
one leper in the family developed the disease, while in 
the 36 other instances leprosy occurred in 83 additional 
relatives. In some families the disease has invaded 
certain branches to the point of extermination. In- 
stances of familial transmission have also been noted 
in cases from other States than Louisiana. 

It has not invariably happened that the parent be- 
came infected before the child; indeed, the reverse fre- 
quently occurred. Intimate contact over a period of 
time extending into years has been concurrent in most 
instances of familial transmission; in many cases, 
multiple contacts also existed. 

* x a 


THE average duration of leprosy is computed as 

approximately 14 years. It appears that leprosy 
greatly shortens the life expectancy of the young, but 
has less effect on the life expectancy of the aged. 

Leprosy per se has been the cause of death in less 
than 20 per cent of the lepers; respiratory, renal, and 
cardiac disorders indirectly dependent on leprosy have 
caused more than half the deaths. 

Before rigid rules for paroles were promulgated, 
relapses in discharged patients were not uncommon; 
but in the last 10 years, 63 lepers have been paroled 
and only one has suffered a relapse and been readmitted. 

* * * 


Appropriations totaling $900,000 have made possible 
the completion of an institution with facilities for the 
care and treatment of 425 lepers. The present popula- 
tion of the hospital is 306, the number having gradually 
increased from 80 in 1921, and is subject to fluctuations, 
due to death and paroles as well as admissions of 
new cases, 

Rigid segregation of all lepers in the United States 
is an ideal toward which the health authorities are 
lending every effort. The achievement of. the ideal, 
however, will be at a considerable sacrifice, both social 
and economic. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 8, Dr. F. C. Smith, Assistant 
Surgeon General, Public Health Service, will 
discuss construction of new hospitals and othér 
buildings. 


Copyright, 1929, ty The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 





porarily assigned duty New York Division, 

Boastwain Walter Westling detached | signed 
¥, Pensacola, Fla., and assigned Yama- | Wash. 
craw, Cavannah, Ga,, effective about July) Pay Clerk 
10, 1929. |/Section Base 10, 

Boatswain Albert J. Brown 
Section Base 11, Oakland, Calif, and as- 
signed Cahokia, Eureka, Calif. 

Boatswain Rudolph Rubandt detached 
Cahokia, Epreka, Calif, and assigned 
Snohomish, Port Angeles, Wash. effec- 
tive about July 15, 1929, 

Boatswain (L.) Mverett M. Mills de- 
tached Active, Boston, Mass., assigned as 


Section 


craw, 


Pay Clerk (T.) 


ington, PD. C. 

Joseph EK. 
Unit, 
pointment as 


Section Base 11, Oakland, Calif., and as- 
Jase 10, 


(T.) Leo 


detached |about July 10, 1929, and assigned Yawa- 
Savannah, Ga, 

Lewis Rice 
Yamacraw, Savannah, Ga., about July 20, 
1929, and assigned Headquarters, 


Coker, 
New London, 
radio 


on or «about July 5, 
Townsend, | Fernandina, Key West, Havana, St, Peters- 
| burg, Galveston, and return to Charleston 


1929, for Charleston, 
Port 


Wallach detached | for short-range target practice, thence to 
Port- Townsend, Wash., | New ow arriving on or about Au- 
d gust 31, 


The Osprey has been ordered to Staple- 
detached | ton, N. Y¥., and left the depot June 28 for 
duty as tender to Division 2, 1 :troyer 


Wash- | Force, at that place. 


R. M., Receiving \ Ord 
. . tendered ap- A 
clanteie on CT. ) and rmy ers 


Officer in Charge, White Head Station, | assigned Division One, Destroyer Force. 

First District. be John Brown, C. R. M., Gulf Division,| Col. George H. McManus, Coast Art., 
Boatswain (T.) William Fieldman de | yropite, Ala., tendered appointment as ra- |from Fort Banks, Mass., to duty with the 

tached Yamacraw, Savannah, Ga., assigned | aig electrician (T.) and assigned Gulf |Organized Reserves of the First Corps 

as Officer in Charge, AB-19, Pensacola, | pjvision. Area, Boston, Mass. 

Fla. Resignation Boatswain William R Col. Alexander Grieg, jr. Coast Art., 
Boatswain (T.) Walter 8S, Casey detached | Schultz Comanche, Galveston, Texas, ac-|from duty with Organized Reserves of the 


Ninth District, effective July 1, 1929, and 





detached Destroyer Force, effective July 
15, 1929, and assigned Northwestern Di- 
vision, w. 
Pay Clerk (T.) Edward D. Holloman |Conn., accepted. 
detached Headquarters, effective June 29, 
1929, and assigned Section Base 8, Nor- |a 
folk, Va 


accepted this date. 


Special 





cepted July 15, 1929. 
Resignation Boatswain 


Resignation Machinist 
Hechler, Section Base 4, New London, 


The Mendota and Champlain, comprising 
Practice Squadron, Captain H. 
G. Hamlet on board 


. Mendota, 
Pay Clerk (T.) Leo B. Ciemny detached ling are expected to leave New  -ndon 


First Corps Area, Boston, Mass., to Fort 
Banks, Mass. 

Col. John P, Wade, Adjutant General’s 
Dept., from Wash. D. C., to Baltimore, 
Md. 

Capt. Walter F. Tolsen, Med, Corps: from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 

Capt. Gordon A, Clapp, Med. Corps, par. 
7, S Of 113 revoked. 

Warrant Officer John M. Tibbetts, Air 


(T.) Edward F. 


(T.) Frederick 





command- 





| Blackwell, Jefferson Davis. 
oe and supervision of vocational educa- 
| ion 
| by... (Thesis (PH. D.)—Johns Hopkins 
university. Published 1927 as Maryland 
| school bulletin, vol. VIII, no. 11, under 
title: Vocational education in Maryland 
county high schools.) 191 p., illus, Balti- 


more, The Twentieth century printing 
company, 1929. 29-12156 
Bostwick, Arthur Elmore, The public 


library in the United States. 62 p., ilius. 
Chicago, American library asso., 1929.7 
29-12147 

Boyer, Philip Albert. The Boyer speller, 
| grade|s} two|-six|; by ... and Martha 
FE. Boyer. 5 v. N. Y., Hinds, Hayden & 
| Eldredge, 1928. 
| Burton, William Henry. The nature and 
direction of learning. (Appleton series 
in supervision and teaching, ed. by A. S. 
Barr and W. H. Burton.) 595 p., illus. 

| N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 1929. 29-12158 
| Cameron, Donald Robert Grant. 
venture, being the account of a journey 





London, E. Arnold & co., 1928. 
29-12144 
Canada. Dept. of marine and fisheries.. In- 


ternational rules of the road in force in 
all navigable waters within Canada or 
within the jurisdiction of the Parliament 
| thereof, except the waters of lakes Su- 
| perior and Huron, Georgian Bay, lakes 
| Erie and Ontario, their connecting and 
| tributary waters, and the St. Lawrence 
| river as far east as the lower exit of the 
Lachine canal end the Victoria bridge 
at Montrcal. issued by the department of 
marine and fisheries. Under the provi- 


| 
| 814 p. 
! 
| 
| 


sions of part XIV of the Canada Shippin® | 


act, chapter 186, Revised statutes of Can- 
ada, 1927. Adopted by Order in Council of 
the 9th February, 1897. 22 p. Ottawa, 
F. A, Acland, printer, 1928. 29-6298 
Canada Dept. of national defense. Regu- 
lations for the cadet services of Canada, 


1928. 53 p. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, printer, | 


| 1928. 


29-6281 | 
Canada Royal air force. Canadian air 
| publication, no. 1. 1 v. Ottawa, 1928, 

29-6274 
, Canada. Royal air force. . .. Information 
| relating to pay, allowances, qualifica- 


| tions, general conditions of service, fu- 
ture prospects, ete. of airmen. 11 

Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 1928. 

| Childe, Vere Gordon. The most ancient 

| East; the oriental prelude to European 
prehistory. 257 p., illus. 

| Paul, Trench, Trubner & co., 1928. 


| Dana, John Cotton. 
getting your own library, by ... 
| buying list of books. 25 p., illus, New- 
| ark, N. J., Public library, 1929. 29-12150 
Ellis, Charles Calvert. 
ligious psychology. “Revised and en- 
larged edition.” 60 p. Los Angeles, 


Calif., The Biola book room, Bible insti- | 


tute of Los Angeles, 1928. 
| Gann, Thomas William Francis. Discov- 
| _ 261 p. London, Duckworth, 1928. 29-26266 
Garrison, Sidney Clarence. The psychology 
| of elementary school subjects, 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Comdr. Frederick Baltzly, det. 11th 
Nav. Dist., San Diego, Calif., about July 
|} 10; to U. S. S. Rigel. 





mand U. S. S. Borie; to command U. 8. S. 
Paul Hamilton. 
Lieut. Comdr. Ingolf N. Kiland, det. Navy 


aide on staff, Light Cruiser Divs. 

Lieut. Comdr. Whitley Perkins, ors. Feb. 
| 23 modified; to command U. S, S. Kennedy. 
Lieut. Comdr. Franklin 8S. Steinwachs, 


John D. Edwards. 
Lieut. Comdr. Herbert W. 
Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va. 


command U, S. 8. S-48. 
Lieut. Robert L. Boller, det. 
U. S. S. S-43; to Subm. Div. 19. 
Lieut. William N. Crofford, Jr., det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., 
bt about June 15; to command U. S. S. 
Jireo. 


‘command 


19; to Subm. Divs., Battle Fit. 


| Dist. about June 12; to U. S. S. Ashville. 
Lieut. William Hartenstein, det. command 


about August 1; to U. S. S. Holland. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Raymond R. Lyons, det. U. 


Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. Elbert C. Rogers, det. 
Commun. Officer, 5th Nav. Dist. 
August 19; to Train Sqd. 1, Fit. Base Force, 
for duty as aide on staff. 

Lieut. Hugh W. Turney, 
| New-Mexico about October 19; to Bu. Eng. 
Lieut. John P. Whitney, ors. May 6 modi- 


at Hampton Rds., Va. 


} 








| Corps, from Middletown Air Depot, Middle- 
we Pa., to Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 





Warrant Officer Charles E. Bergbom, 
Air Corps, from Langley Field, Va., to 
| Middletown Air Denot, Middletown, Pa. 
Capt. Earl Waldo DeGraff, Sanitary 
| Corps Res., to duty at Carlisle Barracks, 
| Pa. 


to duty at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Maj. Michael James Blew, Sanitary 
Corps Res., to duty at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa. 


Res., orders of June 1 amended. 
Maj. Robert Edward Lee, 
Res., to duty at Baltimore, Md. 
Second Lieut. Norman Ross Heck, E. C. 
Res., to duty at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Specialist 


retiring board at Wash., D. C., for exami- 
nation, 

First Lieut. William W. Ford, F. A., 
to Fort Bliss, Texas. 

First Lieut. sgood C. MeIntypre, F. A., 
from Fort Bragg, N. C., to Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Second Lieut. James P. Hurley, 
from San Juan, Porto Rico, to 
Institute, Phila., Pa. 

Maj. Hugh Mitchell, Signal Corps, from 
Fort Monmouth, N. J,, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Second Lieut. Orville M. Hewitt, Inf., 
from regular duty at Fort Benning, Ga., 
to duty as a student in the Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Each of the following first lieutenants 
of the Med. Corps Res., are relieved from 
}duty at Letterman General Hospital, San 
Francisco, Calif., and will return to their 
homes: James E, Buckley, Thomas E. 
Dredge, Francis W. Hobart, 


Inf., 
Drexel 





John, Fred H. Weichman. 

First Lieut. Leland R. Hewitt, Air Corps, 
to duty as commanding officer, Little Rock 
air depot, Little Roek, Ark. 

First Lieut. Theodore M, Osborne, E. C., 
from Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to Fort 
Eustis, Va. 

Capt, Charles R. Jones, Inf., from Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, to Fort Eustis, Va. 

Col. Creed Cheshire Hammond, Inf. Res., 
Wash., D. C,, 
at his home, Portland, Ore. 
| Col, Charles F,. Martin, Cav., will ré- 
| port to the commanding officer of Walter 

Reed General Hospital, Wash, D. C., for 
observation and treatment. 





New Books Received by 
Library of Congress patra 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 
eign languages, official documents and children’s hooks are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


The organiza- | 


in Maryland county high schools, | 


Gt, Brit. 


Gt. Brit. 


29-12139 | 


A Saharan | 


across the Sahara from Kano to Algeria. | &t; Brit. War office. 


Gt. Brit. 


Harte, Geoffrey Bret. 





p. 
29-6273 | s 
; Humphreys, Curtis Judson. 
London, K. | 

29-12168 | 


The p'easant art of | 
with a| 


The religion of re-| 


29-12146 | 


eries and grdventures in-Central Americr. | Xing, Frank 0. 


ie. at Klauder, Charles Zeller. 


Lieut. Comdr. George H. Fort, det. com-| McElroy, John Lee. 


| Yerd, Washington, D. C., about July 1; to} 


det. U. S. S. Melvin; to command U. S. §.| Myall, William, 


Underwood, | 


det. 11th Nav. Dist. about July 10; to Navy | Reynolds, John Hamilton, 


Lieut. Alfred 0. R. Bergenson, to duty | 


Robinson, James Harvey. 
Lieut. John E; Dingwell, det. Subm. Div. | 


Lieut. Hance C. Hamilton, det. 11th Nav. | 


Simons, William L. 


U. S. S. Vireo about June 25; to U. S. Nav. | 
Home, Philadelphia, Pe. 
Lieut. Arthure lLangfield, det, Nav. 


Ammun. Depot, Puget Sound, Washington, | 
Sterling, 


S, S. Asheville about June 12; to Nav. Air) 


Dist. | 
about | 





det. U. S. S.| 


| fied: to VS Sad. 68, Air. Sqds., Sctg. Fit.., | 


Wetherfield, David Arthur Fasham. 


Second Lieut. George Neitlich, E. C. Res., | 
Wynne, John Peter. 


Capt. Harrison Oaks Parker, Ord. Dept. | 


¢ 


First Lieut. Walter Howell Buchholts, 
|Med. Corps Res, orders of June 25 
| amended, | 


First Lieut, Frank M. McKee, Air Corps, | 
will report to the president of the Army | 





from Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 


to Wright Field, | 


Youbert T.| 
Johnson, Guy A; Owsley, Clement F. St. 





will retire to inactive status | 





Fiction, books in fore 


(Johnson education 
Richmond, John- 
29-12157 


Goldschmidt, Adolph. German illumination. 


and K. C. Garrison. 
series.) 569 p., illus. 
son pubilshing co., 1929. 


(The Pantheon series.) 2 v. 200 plates. 
New York, Harcout, Brace and company, 
1928. _29-12169 


Regulations for the 
Royal naval reserve (men). Rey. to 
24 March, 1928. Prepared and issued 
by the Admiralty and the Board of 
trade. 133 p. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., printed by Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1928. 29-6275 
Board of trade. ... Regulations 
rélating to the examination of engi- 
neers in the mercantile marine. 65 p. 


Admiralty. 


ilius. London, H. M. Stationery off., 
1928. 29-6294 
Gt. Brit. Board of trade. Committee on 


examinations of masters and mates, 
y Report of the departmental com- 
mittee on examinations of masters and 
mates. 59 p. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1928. 29-6282 
... Dress regulations 
for the army. (Provisional) 1928. 48 p. 
illus. London, H. M. Stationery off., 
1928. 29-6300 
War office. ... Instructions for 
practice anti-aircraft artillery. 1928. 
The War office, 17th April, 1928. 22 p. 
London, H. M. Stationery off., printed 


by Wyman & sons, 1928. 29-6304 
| Greene, Richard Daniel. ... The reactivity 
of the methylated sugars. IiI. The ac- 


tion of dilute alhali on tetramethyl-d- 
mannose. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Northwest- 
ern university, 1928.) 15 p. Easton, Pa., 
Mack printing co., 1928. 29-12127 
The villas of Pliny, 
a study of the pastimes of a Roman 
gentleman, by with drawings by 
Max Roeder and other illutrations. 72 p. 
illus. Boston and New York. Houghton 
Miffiin company, 1928. 26-12145 


| Hispanic society of America Vergos in the 


collection of the Hispanic society af 
America: six prophets (atributed). (His- 
panic notes & monographs; essays, 
studies, and brief biographies issued by 
the Hispanic society of America). 29 p. 


illus. N.'Y., Printed by order of the 
trustees, 1928. 29-12170 
Howay, Frederick William. British Colum- 


bia, the making of a province. 289 p,, 
illus. Toronto, The Ryerson press, 1928. 

29-12135 
The 29 and 30 
electron-system spectra of arsenic and 
selenium, (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of Michigan, 1928. Reprinted from Phys- 
ical review, vol. 82, no. 4, October, 1928.) 
p. 583-592. Minneapolis, Minn., 1928. 


29-12126 

Hutchison, Ernest Kinyoun. Mental én- 
gineer series. 1 v. Seattle, Wash., The 
author, 1929. 29-12187 

| Jordan; David Starr. The trend of the 
American university. 126 p. Stanford 
University, Calif., Stanford university 
press, 1929. 29-12159 


Gasoline alley. 88 p., illus, 
Chicago, The Reilly & Lee co., 1929. 
29-12162 
College architec- 
ture in America and its part in the de- 


velopment of the campus, by .. . and 
Herbert C, Wise. 301 p., illus. N. Y., 
| C, Seribner’s sons, 1929. 29-12161 
| Leonhardy, Alma. Directed study guides 


for London’s The call of the wild, and 
other stories, by ... Grace W. Hogoboom, 
Elizabeth Van Patten. 72 p., illus. .N. Y., 
The Macmillan co., 1929. 29-12160 
War diary of . .. Ist 
lieut. 315th field artillery, 155 brigade. 
50 p., illus. Camden, N. J., Printed by 
Haddon press, 1929. 29-12142 


Mathias, Margaret E. Art in the elementary 


school, by . introduction by Bessie 
Lee Gambrill. 180 p., illus. . Fa Se 
29-12164 


Seribner’s sons, 1929. 
The scenic West; a travel- 
Boston, The Stratford com- 
29-12134 
. «+ Poetry and 
prose, with an introduction and notes by 


231 p. 
1929. 


ogue. 
pany, 


George L. Marsh. 195 p. London, H. 
Milford, 1928. 29-12140 
Rider, Fremont, ed. Rider’s Bermuda; a 


guide book for travelers, compiled under 


the general editorship of ... by Fred- 
eric Taber Cooper. 2d ed. 247 p., illus. 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1928. 28-26724 


The development 
of modern Europe, by ... and Charles A. 
Beard. Completely rev. and enl. ed. 1 
v., illus. Boston, Ginn and co., 1929. 
29-12141 
Furniture for to-day 
and to-morrow with details, scale draw- 
ings and pen and ink sketches, drawn 
by ... 80 plates. N. Y., Architectural 
book publishing co., 1928. 29-12167 
Edna Louise. Diagnostic and 
measurement tests to accompany English 
for daily use, by ...and Miriam E, Cole. 
111 p. Boston, H. Holt and co., 1929. 
29-12154 


A Union catalog of photo facsimiles in 


North American libraries, material so far 
received by the Library of Congress, 
compiled by the curator of Union catalogs 
of the Library of Congress. Printed as 
manuscript. (Montogue publications.) 
51 numb. leaves, 9 leaves. Yardley, Pa., 
F. S. Cook & son, 1929. 29-12152 
The 
Wetherfield collection of English clocks, 
with an introduction and commentary 
text by Arthur S. Vernay. On exhibi- 
tion at the galleries of Arthur S. Vernay, 
incorporated. 62 p. illus. N. Y¥., 1928, 


29-12143 

Wilenski, Reginald Howard. An introduc- 

tion to Dutch art, by . . 808 p. 128 
plates. London, Faber & Gwyer, 1929. 

29-12166 


. .. General method: 
foundation ad aplication, (The Century 
education series). 517 p. N. Y., The Cen: 
tury co., 1929. 29-12155 
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Testimony Given 


On Loans Made to 
Mobile Publisher 


' Joseph H. McGowin Declared 
Before Trade Commis- 


sion He Advanced 
$100,000. 


[Continued from Page 7.1 
you made to William P. Taylor, Trustee, 


| 


% 
Tine 
oe 


did you not? {1 


A. That is right. 


. Between the time that you got the | 
first $25,000 from Mr. Aldridge and the} 
time you turned than $25,000 over to 
Mr. Stevens, did you have another talk 
with Mr. Aldridge before you got the sec- | 
ond $25,000? A. I cannot say positively | 
about that. I saw Mr. Aldridge fre- 
quently. 


Can you explain in this instance here | 
why the sum that he brought to you was | 
just $25,000, again—no more and no 
less? A. I cannot. 


Q. You think it was just a coincidence | 
in the case of each of these $25,000, that | 
the sum he brought you was the exact | 
sum that Mr. Chandler owned then for | 
his stock subscription? A. Well, I can- | 
not say about that. I do not know what | 
Mr. Aldridge’s purpose was for making | 
it just $25,000. You know often we use 
even amounts where we are making loans | 
of that nature. If I was to go to make | 
a loan, or asked him to use some money 
of mine, I would probably say “Will | 
you use 25 or 50 or such a matter?” | 
That would be customary, I would say. 


Told of Subscription. 





| 
Q. But we have not learned yet from ||} 
any source, either from you or from Mr. |}} 


Aldridge, that in your discussion with 
him there was a specific mention of the 


sum that he was going to loan you? A. |} 


There was not. 
Q. Twenty thousand would have been 
an even amount, wouldn’t it? A. Yes, 
Q. Or thirty? A. Yes, 
Q. Or ten? A. Yes, or a hundred. 
Q. Didn’t you know that Mr. Chan- 


dler’s subscription was for $100,000? A. 


I did. I was told so. 
‘4 Q. zi You made a subscription yourself? 


es. 

Q. And right about the 18th of Febru- 

ary there was a call on all of you to pay | 

one-fourth of your stock subscriptions, | 

wasn’t there? A. I think so. 
Q. You paid a fourth of yours, didn’t | 

you? A. Yes. | 
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Q. And you left $25,000 with Mr. | | 


Stevens so that Mr. Chandler could pay | 
a fourth of his, didn’t you? 


cided to use the $25,000. 


Q. You used it to pay Mr. Chandler’s ||| 
subscription for one-fourth of the stock, | 


didn’t you? A. Yes, that is correct. 
Q. And you used the very check that 
Mr. Aldridge had brought to you? A, I 


did. i) 


Q. Ona second occasion there was an- 


other call for another quarter of stock | 
I | 


subscriptions, 
think so. 
_Q. And you paid your direct? 


wasn’t there? A, 


A. 


Yes, | 


Q. And you paid your fourth? A.| 
Yes. | 
Q. And you provided Mr. 
with $25,000 with which to pay 
fourth? A. I did. I do not know that it 
was the same time that I paid my fourth. 


Paid Stock Subscriptions. 

I do not remember about that. 
Q. _ Now, you want us to understand 
that it was merely a coincidence that 
the same money that Mr. Aldridge loaned 


you on each of these occasions was the | |]} 
Same amount that Mr. Chandler needed |]} 


for his stock subscription? 

A. I do not know that I have any | 
right to suggest that you understand | 
anyhing about it. I do not know why | 
Mr. Aldridge made it just even $25,000. 

Q. Well, let me suggest what seems to | 
me a rational explanation, Mr. Mc-} 
Gowin, and see if you can agree with me. 
Did he loan you $25,000 because that | 
was the amount that you were going to 
loan Mr. Chandler to pay his stock obli- 
gation? A. He might have. 
say that. | 
_ Q. But that was the fair understand- | 
ing, wasn’t it? 

A. Well, I would think that that was 
probably his idea, because he knew that 
it would take $25,000, and he thought 
I would use that amount. 

Q. How did he know it? 

A. He did not. I do not think he knew 
it at all. I am sure he did not know it. 
He just thought that that was the 





Chandler | || 
his | || 


A. Yes. |]} 
When I left it with Mr. Stevens, I had de- | 


He did not ||| 


amount that Mr. Chandler would ask for, | & 


or would be required to put up, and he| 
just probably took it for granted that 
I would use that amount.: 

Q. Well, he made a very accurate esti- | 


mate, at least, without any information| have been concocted to bring into this | 


as to where it was going? A. He did. 
Q. Your two stock subscriptions were | 
paid by these two checks which we have | 
here, were they? A. That is correct. 
Questioned on Notes, | 

Q. The security that you got from Mr. | 
Chandler in his Chicago enterprise, I} 
wonder if you will agree if that was not 
a good security for $20,000 or any sub- 
stantial part of the sum which you | 
loaned Mr. Chandler? A. I will. 

Q. Did you take two notes from Mr.| 
Chandler for the money. you advanced | 
to him? A. Yes, sir. Do you want to} 
see them? | 

Q. I just want you to tell me, if you | 
will, whether those notes were actually | 
drawn and signed at about their dates? | 
A. I think so. That is my recollection. | 

Q. Well, we want to be absolutely cer-| 
tain, Mr. McGowin, or I want you to! 
tell me with certainty if those notes | 
were given at approximately at the same | 
time that the loan was made to Mr.| 
Chandler? A. Yes, sir, That is my rec- | 
ollection. 

Q. They were necessarily given by Mr. | 
Chandler to you for this money, were | 
they? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At about the dates that are writ- | 
ten on the notes? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Is that true? A. That is true. 

Q. Did you sign and make out two| 
notes to Mr, Aldridge on March 11 and! 
April 15, for the money which he loaned | 
you? A.T did. 

Q. Were those notes actually drawn | 


land signed at about their 
Yes, sir. 


1084) 


Accounting 


Taxation 
District Court, Eastern District 
New York, rules certain property of| 
partnership was improperly included in| 
estate of decedent partner. (Davidson | 
v. Rafferty, Collector.) | 


of | 


1) 


Page 4, Col. 

Board of Tax Appeals rules that mail- 
ing of notice of deficiency to taxpayer 
at wrong address does not stay opera- | 
tion of statute of limitations, and con- | 
strues method of computing liability of 
partner for distributive share of re- 
ceipts from sale of assets. (Wilson Vv. | 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue.) | 
Page 4, Col. 6 | 

Bureau of Internal Revenue announces | 
refund of taxes to refining company. | 
Page 4, Col. 5 

Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap-| 
peals. | 
Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 4 | 


Communication 


Postal Service 


Post Office Department revised sched- 
ule for air mail route from Cristobal 
to Santiago. | 
Page 1, Col. 7| 

Special stamp proposed to commemo- | 
rate peace treaty, according to Post 
Office Department. 

Page 2, Col. 5 
Radio 

Technical progress in radio will in-| 
crease number of radio channels avail- | 
able for communications, according to 
chart submitted to Senate Committee | 
by naval communications technician. | 

Page 1, Col. 1! 

Three applications for radio licenses 

are received by Federal Radio Commis- 


sion, 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Distribution 


Aviation 
Pan American Union announces that | 
combination tickets, offering alterna- | 
tive of travel by motorship or airplane, | 
are now available to travelers to west 
coast of South America as far south| 

as Valparaiso. 
Page 3, Col. 7 | 


Exporting and Importing 


Exvorts of glass containers have in- 
creased steadily since 1922, Department | 
of Commerce states. 

Page 5, Col. 1) 

Exports of pulp and paper from Can- | 
ada in Mav increased over April, De- 
partment of Commerce is advised. 

Page 3, Col. 3} 

Philippine imports in .February are! 
highest for any month since 1921, and| 
imports are maintained at high level, 
Department of Commerce is advised. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Highways 
Tests by Bureau of Public Roads said 
to show strength of concrete is affected 


by type of coarse aggregate used. | 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Railroads 


Less-than-carload ratings on salted 
peanuts in southern and western terri- | 
tory upheld by Interstate Commerce | 
Commission. , 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Calendar of the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission. | 

Page 6 | 

May statistics of revenues and ex- | 
penses of Pennsylvania, Long Island, | 
and Central of Georgia railways. 

Page 6} 

Red River & Gulf Railroad: author- | 
ized to abandon lines in Rapides Par- 
ish, La. 

Page 6, Col. 4| 

Application of new rates in Midwest 
deferred by the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission. 

Page 6, Col. 3| 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspends new rates on grain from St.| 
Louis to Central and Eastern points. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

German State Railway is holding 
speed tests, according to Department of | 
Commerce. 

Page 3, Col. 3) 





dates? 


| second quarter of year, Department of 


Coast Guard. 


| vehicle bodies. 
| Co., Inc., v. Robins Conveying Belt Co.) 


| claims by examiner. 


A. | about? 
can. 


The United States Daily 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1929 


Shipping 
Private shipowners were placed in 
majority of foreign trade of United 
States for first time in decade during 


Commerce states. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Report of House Committee on Riv- | 
ers and Harbors indicates intracoastal 
route is being developed from Boston 
to St. Johns River, Florida. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Pan American Union announces that } 
combination tickets, offering alternative | 
of travel by motorship or airplane, are 
now available to travelers to west coast 
of South America as far south as Val-| 
paraiso. 
Page 3, Col. 7| 
Merchant Fleet Corporation invites | 
bids on supplying ship “bottom paints” 
for Shipping Board vessels. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Six rate-conference agreements by 
ship lines are approved by Shipping | 
Board. | 
Page 6, Col. 7| 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 


Page 9 | 
Ships operating in border trade with | 
Canada need not obtain consular bills | 
of health, according to Commissioner of | 
Customs, 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Construction at shipyards shows de- 
cline on June 1, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Executive 
M anagement 


Business Conditions 


Weekly survey of commercial activ- 
ity as measured by check payments and 
of industrial conditions, issued by De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Page 5, Col. 5) 


Weekly summary of world market 


conditions by Department of Commerce. 
| Page 5, Col. 2} 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 
See Accounting, Taxation. 


See Special Index and Digest of 


latest Federal Court decisions 


page &. 
Labor 


Director General of Employment 
Service, following tour of United States, 


on 


| says employment prospect is promising. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Laws Affecting Business 
Right of Government to use as evi- 


; dence in Federal trial records subpe- 


naed while in custody of State officials 
is issue in appeal from conviction in 
case before Supreme Court. (United 
States v. Percy J. Fuller.) 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Patents 
District Court for the District of New 


' Jersey denies claims in improvement 


in device for elevating and lowering 
(Portable Machinery 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Board of Appeals of Patent Office 


| holds that combined corset and brassi- 


ere is patentable. 
Zellenka.) 


(Ex parte Sidonie 


Page 8, Col. 5 

Patent is granted for process of 

dredging ore on reversal by Board of 

Patent Appeals of disallowance of all 

(Ex parte New- 
som.) 


Page 8, Col. 5} 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office 


rules claim for method of operating ap-| bids on supplying ship “bottom paints” 
paratus is unpatentable, as showing no | 


invention when considered separately 
from apparatus. (Ex parte Webb.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Patent suits filed. 
Page 9 
Appellate court affirms decision of 


| lower court as to validity of claims 


to patent relating to “Resiline” and 
similar materials, refusing to reopen 
case. 
v. Baro Forchheimer.) 


Tariff 


Page 8, Col."4 


ing-scale duty on sugar. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Rulings issued by the United States | 
Customs Court, fixing tariff status of 


imported articles. 


Page 5, Col. 7 

Senator Wheeler asserts that re- 
quests for tariff protection are put.for- 
ward by inefficient manufacturers as 
cloak for progressive industry, which 


would safeguard and increase profits. 


Page 2, Col. 4: 


Mexico adjusts export duties on vege- | 
tables, according to Department of 


Commerce. 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Representative of tanners’ labor union 
urges tariff which would exclude im- 
ports of leather as protection for 
American workman, at hearing before 
subcommittee of Senate Committee on 
Finance. 


Page 5, Col. 5| 
Toilet brush group of National Coun- | 


cil of Importers and Traders, in brief 
to Senate Committee on Finance, asks 
no change in present duty on tooth and 


toilet brushes, ‘and objects to proposed | 
change in discriminatory rate where | 


back and handles are of pyroxylin. 


Department of Commerce. 

Page 2, Col. 4 
| _ President Hoover is asked to direct 
| Tariff Commission to make investiga- 
tion of production costs of dried beans 
and peas. : 


Trade Marks 


Assistant Commssioner of Patents 
rules that Rose Brothers Company has 
. right to trade mark “Rose Maid.” (The 
| Rosemaid Company v. Rose Brothers 
Company v. Sam Rosenberg & Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 3 
| 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Consolidated statement of condition 
of Federal reserve banks as of July 3, 
| announced by Federal Reserve Board. 
| Page 7, Col. 3 





| 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


| 

| Government Finance 

| Daily statement of the United States 
| Treasury. 

Page 7 


International Finance 


Department of Commerce reviews in- 
ternational payments by United States 
| in 1928, finding that Russia is absorb- 
ing American currency in quantity 
much in excess of return shipments, 


Silver imports into India declined for 
week of June 15-21. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


|Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspends new rates on grain from St. 
Louis to Central and Eastern points. 


Cherry crop in Italy is fairly abun- 
dant but genera:ly of low quality, De- 
| partment of Commerce is advised. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


; Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. 


Page 7 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products 
| Merchant Fleet Corporation invites 





for Shipping Board vessels. 
| Page 5, Col. 6 


| Venezuelan government will operate 


| match factory, according to Depart- 
| ment of Commerce. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
| . 
Construction 


Tests of sheathing papers show most 
(Franc, Strohmenger & Cowan | of commercial products are effective in 
keeping out cold air, Bureau of Stand- 


| ards says. 


J Page 1, Col. 4 
| President believes $50,000,000 public- 
Senator Smoot submits plan for slid-| building program authorized for Na-| 


tional Capital is inadequate. 


\ Page 3, Col. 5 





n 
Q. Well, may be I can help you. Had 


Q. Those notes are not something that 


record since this controversy came up, 
are they, Mr. McGowin? A. They are 

Q. Who typewrote the notes? A. 
They were typewritten in my office. 

Q. When? A. When I gave the notes, 
I think, is my recollection—about that 
time. 

Q. Just let me see Mr. Chandler’s 
notes, will you? A. Yes, sir. 
ing papers to counsel). 

Q. We have been provided with copies 
of these notes, so that if we want to 
use them we won’t have to make any 
use of the originals. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I notice that Mr. Chandler’s first 
note to you is dated April 8, whereas 
your first note to Mr. Aldridge is dated 
April 15. You gave your note to Mr. 
Aldridge seven days after Mr. Chandler 
gave his note to you? A. I think so. 

Q. Can you tell us how that happened 
that way? 


not there at the time. I do not know 


| that I can tell you just how it did hap- 


pen. I do not think that at the time I 
gave Mr. Chandler—he gave me_ the 
notes—-had anything to do with the notes 
I gave Mr. Aldridge. I gave them to 
him when he was in Mobile. I handed 
them to him. 


Q. I notice that the second note from 
Mr, Chandler to you is dated March 2, 
whereas your second note to Mr. Al- 
dridge is dated March 11? A. Yes. 


Q. Can you tell us how that’ came 


(Hand- | 


A. I guess Mr. Aldridge was | 


| 
| 
| 


|repayment to Mr, Aldridge? 





you had the money that Mr. Aldridge | 


turned over to you sometime in your 
hands before you loaned it to Mr. Chand- 
ler? A. I do not think—the 
check? I do not think I did. 

Q. The second check is dated April 5, 
1929, and the second note is dated April 
15. Now, did you have the money from 
Mr. Aldridge as much as 10 days before 
you turned it over to Mr. Chandler? A. 
The second check? 

Q. Yes. A. I do not think so. 

Q. The first check is dated February 
18, 1929. 

A. My recollection is the second check 
was deposited in my bank and I gave 
Mr. Chandler or Mr. Taylor a check 
within the next day or two. 

Q. You have also produced the check 
here by which you repaid this money to 
Mr. Aldridge. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It is a check signed by you payable 
to A. B. Aldridge for $50,620.85. Did 
Mr. Wooden of the Commission here 
visit you at about the 28th of May? A. 
I do not remember the date when he 
visited me. 

Q. Well, it was some days prior to the 
drawing of this check, was it not? A, 1 
think so. What date is this check? 

Q. The check is June 11. A. I think so. 

Q. Would you mind telling us from 
what source the money was obtained 
against which you drew to meke this 
A. I drew 
a check on my bank. 

Q. Yes. But had the money been pro- 
vided to you by somebody, so that you 


{ 


second | 


| tional’ Bank. 


| Q. Did you borrow it from the bank? 
A. I borrowed it from the bank. 

Q. The whole $50,000? 

A. The whole $50,000. 

Q. Did anybody else join with you in 
;any way in getting that money from 
|the bank? A, No, 

Q. They advanced it on your own per- 
sonal note? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Without anybody else signing or 
endorsing? A. They did. 

Q. Are you willing to permit us to 
verify that statement at the bank? A. 
I certainly am, sir. Ifyou had taken 
Mr. Ladd while he was here, he would 
have verified that today. 


Q. Well, I did not foresee that. Has 
he gone? A. He is in Washington. I 
do not know where he is. 

Q. Well, we will get the statement 
from Mr. Ladd and put it in the record 
in some form, and that will probably 
meet that situation. Who first suggested 
to you that you ought to repay to Mr. 
Aldridge this money which was not due 
under these notes for nearly a year? I 
offered it to Mr. Aldridge. 

Q. Did anybody suggest it to you? A. 
No ,sir. 

Q. You did not learn of any confer- 
ence in New York between Mr, Aldridge 
and Mr. Logan Martin? A. No, gir. 

Q. In which it wds suggested that,this 
money better be paid back? A. No} sir. 
Mr. Aldridge has not mentioned any coh- 
ference with Mr. Logan Martin to me. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: What did 





f 


Page 5, Col. 3} 


Italy cancels conventional rate of | 
duty on powdered milk, according to| 


| Page 2, Col. 1} 


Page 1, Col. 2} 


Page 6, Col. 5 | 


Engineering 


nies, 


Forest Products 


W. K. Williams, jr., named to be ex- 
| tension forester to represent Forest 
Service in extension work carried on 
| with States. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Tests show cut branches of holly are 
not injured by freezing, Bureau of 
Plant Industry says. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Leather and Its 
Manufactures 
See Executive Management, Tarif. 


Machinery 


See Executive Management, Patents. 


Mines and Minerals 
Revision of laws on mining opera- 
tions 
Mexican National Chamber of Mining, 
Department of Commerce is advised. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Structural map prepared of Big Sand 
Draw gas field, Wyoming, according to 
Department of Interior. 
Page 5, Col. 3 


See Selling and Marketing, Trade 
Practices. 


Paper and Printing 


Tests of sheating papers show most 
of commercial products are effective in 
keeping out cold air, Bureau of Stand- 
| ards says. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Exports of pulp and paper from Can- 
ada in May increased over April, De- 
partment of Commerce is advised. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on June 19 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of public utilities. Wit- 
| ness: Joseph H. McGowin. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Rubber and 
Its Manufactures 


Press of Malaya is agitating proposal 
for Sunday day of rest for rubber trees 
and workmen on rubber estates in Ma- 
laya. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Standardization and 
Simplified Practice 


Bureau of Standards observes dis- 
qualifications in yellow-green line of 
spectrum of krypton for use as standard 
of length. 


| 





Page 2, Col. 7 


Stone, Clay and Glass 
Products 


Bureau of Standards to undertake 
tests of pottery firing to determine 
cause of short life of “saggers.” 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Textiles and Their 
Products 


Average cotton crop of China is es- 
timated at 2,100,000 bales of 500 pounds 
gross, Department of Agriculture is 
advised. 


Z Page 1, Col. 2 
Purchasing 


Production Statistics 


Value of mineral production in Mex- 
ico for 1927 amounted to 322,981,595 
pesos, or 699,308 pesos more than that 
for 1928, according to Department of 
Commerce. 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Consumption 


Consumption of rye and wheat in 
Denmark reviewed by Department’ of 
| Commerce. 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Page 5, Col. 5 
Foreign Markets 
American consul at Yunnanfu, China, 





A. No, I do not know that I} provided by the bank, the Merchants Na-|the bank to pay Mr. Aldridge on notes 


which were not due? 


Development of public works in Afri- 
can colonies would be fostered by bill 
introduced in French Chamber of Dep- 
uties to guarantee loans floated bycolo- 


Page 3, Col. 5 


in Mexico is recommended by| 


ontained in Today’s Issue 


reports that the province of Yunnan 
increased its cigaret imports by about 
$200,000 in 1928, / 

. Page 1, Col. 1 


American consul at Cologne reports 
that dried-prune exports from the 
United States can be increased in Co- 
logne area in Germany by establishing 
easy terms and prompt delivery. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


President calls initial meeting of Fed- 
eral Farm Board in Washington, July 


115. 
Page 1, Col .7 
L. W. Baldwin, president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Company, tells 
President Hoover that farm-relief bill 
already has proved helpful to farmers 
through its psychological effect. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission approves 
trade regulation condemning “slack- 
filling” of spice containers adopted by 
grinders and packers in spice industry. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Federal Trade Commission authorizes 
trade conference for concrete mixers 
and pavers industry. 

Page 1, Col. 4 





Service and 


Personnel 


Education 


New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 


General 


Usual Cabinet meeting scheduled for 
July 5 is cancelled because of absence 
of nearly all members of Cabinet from 
Capital. 


Page 9 


Page 2, Col. 4 
Department of Justice approves titles 
to land acquired for Government involv- 
ing payments of $1,228,573. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Legislation of the last half century 
covering awards for heroism Compiled 
by superintendent ‘of House domument 
room. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Daily engagements of. the President 
at the Executive Offices. 


Health 


Sanitary rules for safeguarding 
health of automobile tourists are pro- 
posed by Public Health Service. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

The National Leprosarium—An arti- 
cle by Dr. 0. E. Denney, surgeon, re- 
serve, Public Health Service. 





Page 3 


Page 9 
Indian Affairs 


Senate subcommittee to survey condi- 
tion of Indians in five States on tour. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Law Enforcement 


Commissioner of Prohibition says re- 
port of theft of $2,Q00,000 worth of 
bonded liquor in Chicago is erroneous 
but 421 barrels of whisky were found 
to have been tampered with. 

Page 2, Col. 3 


National Defense 


Comptroller General rules cadet at 
Military Academy may not receive 
compensation under World War Vet- 
erans act. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Chart showing fundamental organiza- 
tion of the Department of War. 

Page 6 

Requests received by Navy Depart- 
ment from many cities asking that new 
cruisers bear names of specific cities. . 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

Page 9 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 

Page 9 


Territories 


Philippine imports in February are 
highest for any month since 1921, and 
imports are maintained at high level, 
Department of Commerce is advised. 

Page 5, Col. 4 





Veterans 


See Servige and Personnel, National 
Defense. 





was prominently identified with the 
Southeastern Fuel Company, didn’t you? 


| Synonomous 
wise trade, but both waterways tying in 
| with the chain of inland water systems. 


| 
| 
| 


A. Well, I was using that money be- 
cause Mr. Aldridge offered it to me. I 
did not need his money. 

Q. You had to borrow, though, to pay 
it back? A. Yes,I did. I borrow a great 
deal of money. 

Q. I understand you to say you bor- 
rowed specifically funds to pay him back? 

A. I will tell you if you will wait a 
minute. There was considerable talk 
about the investigation, and first one 


|; thing and another, and I just told Mr. 


Aldridge I believe that 
pay him his money. 

Q. You paid back because there was 
considerable talk about this? 

A. Yes, sir. That is it. It was not 
because I wanted a loan. I did not mind 
using his money, but at the same time I 
must say that I did not need his money, 


I would rather 





and I did not ask him for him money. 

Q. Well, that settles that then, why 
you paid it back, that you did not like 
the talk that was going on? A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Healy: When did you first 
learn that Mr. Aldridge had obtained 
the money that he turned over to you 
from Mr. Logan Martin? 

A. He did not tell me he had obtained 
any money from Mr. Logan Martin 
at all, 

Q. Yes, but I asked’ you when you 
first learned that Mr. Aldridge got the 
money that he loaned you from Mr. 
Logan Martin? A. I think the first I 
heard of that was today when Mr. 
Aldridge was on the stand, 

. You never knew ‘¢ before? A. I 
never knew it before, 


could make this payment?, A. It was] prompt you to borrow that money as Q. And you knew that Mr. Aldridge 


an 


A. I did not. I thought Mr. Aldridge 
was a mine owner up there, a Manager 
and president of some mines, but I had 
no idea that the Southeastern or the 


Alabama Power Company had anything | 


to do with any mine that he was handling 
or any business ke was handling. 

Q. It was a complete surprise to you, 
then, when it appeard in the testimony 
that the Southeastern Pvwer and Light 
Company owned virtually all of the 
stock of the Southeastern Fuel Com- 
pany? A. No, sir, I found that out a 
few days before. 

Q. Before when? f 

A. Before I came up here, but I did 
not know that he had got any money 
from Mr. Martin until he got on the 
stand and told it. 

Q. Well, the note that you gave to 
Mr. Aldridge, or the notes, were pay- 
able on or before a year after date, were 
they not. A. Yes. 

Q. You perhaps will agree that you 
could not have compelled him to accept 
the money until the year was up? 

A. Oh, yes. That was my understand- 
ing, that the note payable on or before, 
it is my understanding that you can _com- 
pel a man to take it when you offer it 
to him. 

Q. Well, I see. Of course probably 
you are right about that. A. That is 
my understanding of the way that a “On 
or before” note is handled. ; 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is iseued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER , 
COPY 


Inland Waterway 
Being Developed 
On Eastern Coast 


Intracoastal Route Eventual. 
ly Will Extend from Bosto 
To St. Johns River, in 
Florida. 


[Continued from Page 1.] » 
the section between the Cape Fear River 
and Winyah Bay, a distance of 150 miles, 
The usable sections of this waterway 
have developed a considerable commerce. 
| Between Charleston and Georgetown, on 
Winyah Bay the channel dimensions are 
‘too limited to care adequately for the 
| needs of navigation. 

_ “Below Charleston, where the exist- 
ing project provides fora depth of seven 
feet. at meam low water, commerce can 
be taken care of without material diffi- 
culty, at least until such time as a 
through waterway has been completed 
along the Atlantic coast. The potential 
commerce available for movement be- 
tween the Cape Fear River and Char- 
leston, in addition to the through traffic, 
which will develop when the entire wa- 
terway is completed, is sufficient to just- 
ify the improvement.” 

The House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, through its chairman, Repre- 


PRICE 5 CENTS 





| sentative Dempsey (Rep.), of Lockport, 


N. Y., and its clerk, Joseph H. Me- 


| Gann, has been keeping in touch with 
| the working out of the general scheme 
| of inland waterway development along 


the coasts. An outline of developments 
as explained by Clerk McGann, follows: 
Boston-New York: Cape Cod Canal 


j and Long Island Sound, long traveled 
| water highweys, the latter especiall¥ a 


heavily used _ shipping lane almost 


with the countfy‘s coast- 


Delaware River Connection. 
New York-New Jersey: The House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors ex- 


| pects that im the near future there will 


be a comprehensive report on an engi- 


| neers’ survey of a project for a waterway 


to connect New York Bay and the Dela- 


| ware River. 


New Jersey-Pennsylvania-Delaware- 
Maryland: The Delaware River, tapping 


| Trenton, N. J., and Philadelphia and 


Camden and other points, a long-used 


| and well-traveled waterway for ocean 


and coastwise traffic. The Delaware and 


| Raritan Canal, connecting the Delaware 


River and Chesapeake Bay, operated for 
traffic for many years, having a 12 foot 
channel through the canal, linking Tren- 
ton and Philadelphia and Camden with 
Baltimore and Norfolk and Newngt 
News. : 


Maryland - Virginia-North Carolina: 


| The Chesapeake Bay, a waterway whose 


use has beem contemporaneous with the 
beginning of shipping between America 
and Europe, carrying the inland war- 
way scheme down from Baltimore and 
the Delaware and Raritan canal end to 
the mouth of the Chesapeake and the 
Potomac, thence by inland waterway to 
Beaufort Intet, N. C., making an inland 
waterway chain of a minimum of 12 feet 
depth all the way from Trenton to Beau- 
fort.. There is also a stretch from Beau- 
fort to Wilmington, N. C., under con- 
struction. 


Carolina Project. 


The Carolinas-Georgia-Florida. There 
is a report of the army engineers before 
the House committee on the project, out- 
lined in the foregoing, that would carry 
the inland chain from Wilmington to 
Charleston, S. C., favorably reported as 
stated. At Charleston this chain would 
connect with the already improved wa- 
terway, open and operating, with a seven 
foot depth of channel, extending to Jack- 
sonville, Fla. The program for develop- 
ment already adopted by Congress aka 
includes a project, with eight foot dep 
from Jacksonville down to Miami, Fila, 
all intra-coastal along the Atlantic side, 
via the Florida East Coast canal, There 
is another report before the Committee 
on a survey of a project, awaiting adep- 
tion by the Committee and by Congress, 
extending this inland waterway system 
across Florida, north of Miami, through 
Lake Okeechobee, to Fort Myer, Fila., on 
‘the Gulf side. 

Existing Project. 

There is a shallow waterway (canal, 
lake, and river interlinking system) al- 
ready existing across Florida between 
Stuart, Fla., on the Atlantic side, and 
Fort Myer, on the Gulf side. This op- 
erates via St. Lucie Canal, Lake Oke- 
chobee, and the Caloosahatchie River. 
The improvement of this project has 
been urged upon Congress as a combina- 
tion flood-control and navigation pro- 
posal. There is also another survey, not 
yet adopted by the Committeé, to connect 
Pensacola with the Atlantic Ocean at 
Fernandina, Fila., north of Jacksonville. 

Mr. McGann referred to existing an 
projected waterways beyond. The Mis- 
sissippi River, old in use with heavy ship- 
ping but belonging to the general schere 
of inland . waterway development, op- 
‘erates from Minneapolis to New Orleans 
and the Gulf. The Ohio River, where 
already approximately 25,000,000 tons f 
commerce operate annually, will be per- 
fected, Mx. McGann says, by the com- 
pletion of a lock-and-dam system this 
Fall. He added that Federal engineers 
and the State engineers are completing 
a waterway across the State of Illinois, 
connecting the Great Lakes with the 
Mississippi River system. On the Mis- 
sissippi, he also pointed out, at New Or- 
leans, there is a branch inland waterway 
running off to Corpus Christi, Tex., un- 
der construction, with a waterway be- 
tween Galveston and Corpus Christi al- 
ready in operation, 

Other waterways comprehended in the 
general scheme are the [Illinois Rver 
from La Salle, Ill, toits mouth, now 
under Operation, a project that is to be 
completed within two years at a cost of 
$20,000,000 by the State of Illinois; the 
New York State barge canal from the 
Great Lakes to the Hudson River, Which 
could be. developed to carry ocean ship- 
ping from the Lakes to New York City 
via the Hfudson River; and a project, 





Commission im ite investigation of 
, public utilities will be continued in 
the issue of July & 
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a watreway, not yet up for adoptio&qde- 
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